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You can always depend on pleas- 


ing your family and delighting guests when 
you have this flaked rye cereal in the house. 


Such tasty, satisfying cookies, muffins, bread, crisps, 
puddings and breakfast porridge can 
be made with it. 


Here’s a real treat. Cream of Rye Tea 
Cakes,—buy a package of Cream of Rye today 
and try them:- 


Cream one cup butter and add one cup 
granulated sugar. Add two well beaten 
eggs, six tablespoons sweet milk, three- 
fourths teaspoon soda, one teaspoon cin- 
namon, one teaspoon cloves, one-half tea- 
spoon salt; sift two cups into the mixture. 
Add two cups Cream of Rye and one cup 
chopped raisins. Bake in a large pan 
lightly buttered; or bake same as rocks. 





If your grocer doesn’t sell Cream of 
Rye, send us his name and we’ll see that 
you are supplied. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CEREAL COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ANNY HOLT,—Wil- 
M liam Manning Holt, 
Jr.,—captain and 
quarter back of the Rockham 
College football team, came out 
of his father’s big, comfort- 
able white house in Holtsville, 
stretched himself on the grass 
at full length, and once again 
read over the letter in his hand. 
A gleam of something like vin- 
dictive triumph flickered in his 
usually placid blue eyes. Then 
it faded, and his face grew 
boyish and natural again. 

‘“It is only what he de- 
serves, ’’ he muttered, ‘‘and yet 
somehow I don’t half like it!’’ 

The shade of the great elm 
under which he lay was very 
pleasant, and so was the soft, 
green velvet of the lawn. Man- 
ny was glad to be at home 
again. He was popular in Rock- 
ham, but he was even more 
popular here at home, where 
in spite of his father’s money 
and influence and his own 
achievements at college he was 
still Manny to old and young. 
‘*College,’’ was the verdict of 
the village, ‘‘hasn’t done Man- 
ny a mite of harm.’’ 

Manny himself enthusiasti- 
cally agreed with that con- 
clusion. His three years at 
Rockham had been delightful; they 
had brought him friends, reputation, 
confidence in himself and the world. 
In all the sweet there was only one 
drop of bitterness. 

Three seasons he had played on the 
Rockham eleven, and they had all ended 
in the same way. Each year, in the final 
struggle at Rockham or at Graydon, 
came the rocking crowds and streaming 


colors; the wild, tumultuous welcome | 


to both teams; the painful hush, the 
first fierce shock, the eager thrill and 
steady toil of combat. Each year hope 
had risen and glowed and brightened 
—and then faded out. 

Seven to six the score had been his 
first season. He had held the ball while 
the big centre tried for the final goal, 
for the point that would have meant a 
tie. But the kick failed, perhaps be- 
cause Manny was not quite steady with 
the ball; at all events, that was a bitter 
hour. The next year, the game had 
endured for more than an hour with- 
out a score. Twice Manny, on double 
passes, had penetrated to the Graydon 
ten-yard line. And then had come the 
fluke, the dreadful fluke that gave the 
Graydon end the ball, a clear field and 
a touchdown. 

But the third year was the hardest 
of all to bear. Graydon had admittedly 
the stronger team. Yet Rockham, by 
heroic work, had worn the heavier line 
out, had baffled the most brilliant plays, 
and finally, seizing its chance, had 


scored two points on a safety. And after | 


that—to lose by virtue of a drop kick, 





from an impossible distance, at an angle that | 
made luck everything and skill almost nothing | 
at all—to lose thus, 3 to 2! 

And the worst of it all was that the drop- | 
kicker, the wonderful freshman who had turned | 
defeat into victory for Graydon, was a Holts- | 
ville boy, with whom Manny himself had | 
played marbles and shinny, and to whom he | 
had actually taught the game of football. 

It was surprising enough that red-headed 
Tommy Wright should go to college at all; it 
was annoying that he should go to Graydon, 
instead of to Rockham; but that he should be | 
the instrument of Rockham’s defeat was more | 
than Manny Holt could easily endure. 

Yet, Manny thought, as he lay brooding, | 
Tom Wright’s choice of a college might have 
been expected. Playmates Manny and Tom had 
been, but never really friends—rivals, rather. | 
Manny had always headed one set, and ‘l'om | 
Wright another. Tom, who was the younger 
by only a year, and who was bright as well as 
strong, had always resented Manny’s easy, 
undisputed mastery among the Holtsville boys. 

When Mrs. Wright, who did the dressmaking 
for the village, accepted Mrs. Holt’s gift of 
some of Manny’s outgrown clothes, Tom had 
angrily refused to wear them. Manny’s friend- 
liness, backed as it was by fortune, had always 
seemed patronage to Tom; he did not refuse 
it, but he was restive and uneasy under it. 

In athletic sports Tom had always hated to 
be beaten by Manny. They were respectively | 
thirteen and fourteen years old when he first | 
succeeded in defeating Manny at anything—a 
swimming race in the river. Halfway, Tom | 
gained a lead of two feet; after that, it seemed | 





to him, he would rather have drowned than | 
| let that lead slip away. With the other boys | Manny knew Harry (alias Dolly) Gray: a tall, | work I never saw the beat of, if he is 
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“HERE'S MY INFORMATION, IF YOU INSIST ON IT." HE HANDED THE LETTER OVER 


Tom’ was easy-going enough, but against 
Manny he carried his unreasonable longing 
for superiority into everything. The older boy 
realized it, and somehow it annoyed him. 

But when Manny came back from his first 
year at Rockham and found that Tom had 
sueceeded to his old position of leadership in 
Holtsville, he was not at all troubled. He had 
found a wider field now. When, a year later, 
however, Tom Wright enrolled himself at Gray- 
don, Manny was angry and disappointed. He 
felt that 'T'om’s choice had in it something per- 
sonal, something bitter. And when, during that 
memorable game, as well as after it, Tom had 
seemed to show that he still cherished his old 
grudge, Manny had been angrier still. 

Tom Wright would go on, Manny was cer- 
tain, to a splendid success, unless — Well, 
the letter in his hand was that ‘‘unless.’’ For 
the third time he read it: 

Dear Manny. I’m up here in Arlington, Vermont, 
with my uncle, and I have news for you. The 
fellow that runs the summer hotel has been getting 
up a ball team—you know the sort of thing; they 
play other hotel teams, and bring trade. Well, this 
echap—hold your breath!—has signed your young 
friend Wright, the Graydon full back! I had it 
from a fellow here who has seen Wright’s letter, 
accepting. He is to play under the name of Jones, 


| and of course he doesn’t dream that anyone from 


away out West would turn up in this corner of 
New England. Now, I shan’t say a word, of course, 
till I have all my evidence—not till I’ve seen him 
play and recognized him. Then—well, you know I 
always suspected that they paid the little beggar 
a salary at Graydon, and now I’m sure of it. What 
else would he want to go there for? Keep mum. 
There’s altogether too much of this amateur-pro- 
fessional business, but we’ll put a spoke in one 
wheel, anyway. Yours, Doll. 


So this was to be the end of Tommy Wright. 
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cautious, spectacled enthusiast, 
he would wait, making no mis- 
take, until Wright had gone 
too far to have any chance 
of pretending innocence; then 
Dolly would fasten the guilt 
upon him. 

And guilt it would be. To 
play under an assumed name 
—it was cheating and steal- 
ing. There were no other words 
for it. ‘Whether or not Gray 
was correct in suspecting that 
Wright received pay from 
Graydon, now, at any rate, 
the boy meant to step outside 
the pale. Of course, he prob- 
ably needed the money; but 
there were other ways of earn- 
ing it. 

The question still remained 
to be settled: What ought he, 
Manny Holt, to do? 

‘* Keep mum,”’ Gray had 
written. And in that answer 
Manny was inclined to coin- 
cide. 

It was true that Tommy 
Wright had been an old ac- 
quaintance, and that a word 
from Manny now might keep 
him from spoiling his whole 
career. Yet had he the right 
to speak that word even if he 
wished to? Gray had given him 
strict orders to be silent. And 
behind those orders lay his duty to his 
college, to the eleven of which he was 
the captain. Graydon could not win 
without Wright in their line-up; with 
him, they might win, for the fourth 
time in succession. If Graydon won 
those victories fairly, that was merely 
the fortune of war; but if Wright were 
at heart a professional, what business 
had Manny to prevent him from show- 
ing his guilt, and so affording Rock- 
ham a fair chance to win? Thus Manny 
reasoned, trying his best to be fair; 
and thus he at last decided that he 
would not interfere. 

It was just at this point that his 
musings were interrupted. He had not 
heard the click of the front gate or the 
heavy breathing of the visitor who 
came slowly up the path; but now as 
she approached him he looked up. 

He saw a large, fat woman, with a 
homely, friendly smile, who thrust her 
hand toward him. In the other hand 
she clutched a small paper package and 
a palm-leaf fan. 

Manny rose and shook hands, al- 
though he was greatly embarrassed. 
For this, of all people, was Sarah 
Wright, Tom’s mother. 

‘*Well, Manny!’’ she panted as she 
beamed upon him. ‘‘I heard yesterday 
you was home, and I came over quick’s 
I could get away. My, but you’re look- 
ing fine! I guess college is a fine thing 
for boys; I know ’tis for my boy. Seen 
Tom yet, Manny? I left him cuttin’ 
weeds out by the walk—sech a hand to 
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my boy. He’s got a job for the summer already, 
he tells me; got it through goin’ to college, 
too, he says, though I tell him I guess he 
could get a job anyway. 

‘*‘Laws me, Manny, here I run on about my 
boy, and come pretty near forgettin’ what I’m 
here for! You look at that.’’ 

Chuckling, she held out the parcel to Manny. 
‘*Yes; it’s for you. Says I, ‘Here’s Mr. and 
Mrs. Holt’ve been good to me and my boy I 
dunno how long, and I’ve never once done a 
thing for Manny. Gracious! It’s about time I 
did.’ So I done. Open it, now, do.’’ 

Obeying, Manny drew forth something soft, 
which as he held it up unrolled into a crimson 
necktie. 

“Silk knit, Manny! Ain’t that pretty fine?’’ 
Mrs. Wright exclaimed, beaming more than 
ever. ‘‘I found out how to do ’em in a paper I 
take in. It says all the girls are doin’ ’em for 
the young men; and I says, ‘I ain’t a girl, but 
then Manny, he don’t have to say who did it!’ 
That crimson looks kind of bright to me; but 
it said they was doin’ ’em in the college colors, 
and your ma told me yours was crimson. Now, 
don’t you say one word. If you like it, that’s 
all the thanks J want. I’m going in to see 
your ma now. ”’ 

Manny Holt, left with the crimson tie, 
twisted it in his fingers. He had not been able 
to look this friendly old woman in the eyes. 
In her heart she had been thinking about him, 





and what had he been about to do? Let her 


“THE DEAD MANS 





ns aes > HE August wind, playing gently 
through the big maple, caused 
its widespreading arms to sway 
in stately manner. The motion 
was not lost on the ‘‘ crow’s 
nest,’’ which hung between 
earth and sky, or, by a more exact description, 
which was securely nailed to four generous 
branches twenty feet above the ground. Two 
temporarily desperate characters, relics of the 
Spanish Main, sat on the upper deck of the 
nest, with their feet dangling cheerfully over 
the side. 

An unimaginative person would never have 
suspected that they were either desperate or 
piratical, unless he had read it in the bloody- 
hued bandannas knotted about their foreheads, 
or in the wooden knives, plentifully stained 
with the gore of a bottle of red ink, that 
were stuck carelessly in their belts. The elder 
of the two was the spirit of that brave bucca- 
neer, Capt. Flint, reincarnated from Treasure 
Island in the flesh of Thomas Aldworth Pear- 
son. The younger, the captain’s trusted com- 
rade, was Israel Hands, resurrected from the 
abode of shades where Jim Hawkins’s pistol 
had dispatched him. Israel in ordinary life 
went under the name of Joseph Williams, 
Junior. 

Through the woods and across a field a 
quarter of a mile to the east the gray stone of 
the state-prison wall loomed dismally. Even 
down here you could hear the hum of the huge 
power house and the musical clink of chisels 
on stones in the ‘‘granite shop.’’ Between the 
woods and the prison wall was the baseball 
diamond, and there in the hot sunshine the men 
from the tailor shop were battling as for life 
with the shovel wielders of Schmulz’s yard 
gang. On Thursday the winner was to meet 
the undefeated nine from the farm for the 
championship of the Prison League. The 
warden had offered as a prize uniforms for 
the players of the victorious team, and a chicken 
dinner for the whole shop or gang from which 
they had been picked. So the tailors performed 
hair-raising feats in the field in an attempt 
to stave off the defeat that threatened them 
because of the long-distance clouting of the 
mighty men of the yard gang. 

Back under the trees the majority of their 
supporters watched the game with interest. 
Most of them were in the gray suits of the first 
and second grades, but sprinkled among them 
were a few men in black and yellow stripes— 
third graders, old offenders, get-away men or 
parole breakers. Blue-coated guards, with their 
coats bulging at the hips over 45’s and black- 
jacks, kept a little distance away from them, 
but their attention was on the diamond. 

From the ‘‘crow’s nest’’ the captain and 
Israel peered through the branches at this 
familiar scene. 

‘*Must be ’bout the seventh inning,’’ said 
the captain. 

‘* Anyhow, they’ve been at it one dickens 
of a while,’’ replied Israel, aiming a rickety 
air gun at a bold-faced blackbird, which he 
termed ‘‘a marauding ptarmigan.’’ The trig- 
ger snapped, the bullet pursued its wabbly, 
erring path, some feet to the left of its victim, 
which rose leisurely and flew away. 

‘*Wonder how Big Steve’s pitchin’,’’ said 
the captain. ‘‘I asked him to toss some into 
me the other day for practice. Time I’d swing 
my bat round he’d have the ball ready to 
throw again.’’ 





‘*You wouldn’t get me to try that,’’ said | 
Israel. ‘‘He’s got it in for my pa,’’—pa was the | 
warden, —‘‘because he kept him in the gang.’”’ | 


only son ruin his whole college career! Lie in 
wait, in ambush, while this nineteen-year-old 
boy passed on to his own destruction! 

Wrapping the tie again in its paper, he 
sought his rival. 

He found Tom on his knees, crepping the 
weeds along the edge of his mother’s walk. 

‘*Hello, Tom Wright!’’ he called. 

Tom looked up. ‘‘Hello, Holt!’’ 

Manny flushed, embarrassed. It was not to 
be an easy task, but he plunged into it. 

‘*T hear you’ve got a job for the summer. ’’ 

Wright nodded and nicked off a weed with 
his sickle. 

‘*Tom—don’t you take it.’’ 

Wright stared at the older boy. ‘“Why not?’’ 

‘*You can’t afford to, that’s why.’’ 

‘Why can’t 1?’’ 

‘*Look here, Tom. I’m not much older than 
you, I admit, but I’ve been in college three 
years to your one, and I tell you that what 
you’re going to do is a bad thing. Maybe it 
pays in money for a little while, but it doesn’t 
pay in any other way, and even in money 
you’ll make more by sticking to your college. 
A fellow always gets caught; and even if he 
doesn’t—honestly, old man, it isn’t fair—either 
to your college or to mine. ’’ 

‘‘Would you mind telling me,’’ Tom inter- 
rupted angrily, ‘‘what you’re talking about?’’ 

‘“*Tl’m talking about your playing ball this 
summer at Arlington, Vermont, under the 
name of Jones,’’ answered Manny bluntly. 





Tom dropped the sickle and stood up. ‘‘Oh, 
are you? And maybe you wouldn’t mind tell- 
ing me how you know I’m going to play ball 
this summer at Arlington, Vermont, under the 
name of Jones?’’ he sneered. 

Thereat Manny lost his temper. ‘‘There’s no 
use taking that tone, Tom. Here’s my informa- 
tion, if you insist on it.’’ 

He handed the letter over. Tom read it in 
silence, folded it and, passed it back. 

‘*Well?’’ said. Manny. 

**So that,’’ Wright said slowly, ‘‘is what you 
fellows at Rockham think about me. I was 
glad enough we licked you last fall, but I’m 
ten times as glad now. There’s probably more 
than one Wright in college who plays baseball, 
and if you and your friend hadn’t been so 
eager to think I was a mucker you might 
have remembered it. I’m going to work next 
Monday as an assistant chemist in a paper mill 
in Osceola; and if you or any of your friends 
want to spy on me, you can find me right there 
till school opens!”’ 

Manny gulped. It was true that he had not 
for a moment questioned the accuracy of Gray’s 
information. 

‘*T—J’m sorry, Tom,’’ he stammered. ‘‘1 
beg your pardon. ’’ 

Without more words he turned away, con- 
fused, bitter, angry and ashamed; but he had 
not gone more than half a block when he heard 
swift footsteps behind him. 

‘*T say—Holt!’’ Manny did not answer. ‘‘I 
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‘* Aw, Steve is a good fellow ; he’11 be paroled 
soon. But, say, that white-faced fellow —’’ 

‘*Garbin?”’ 

‘* No, the fellow that beat up that little 
deputy with his cuffs when they were bringing 
him back. ’’ The captain’s father, Mr. Pearson, 
was deputy warden, the disciplinary head of 
the prison. ‘‘What’s his name, Israel ?’’ 

‘*Conroy’s his name. He’s ugly; he’s got 
away twice and tried to the third time. Pa 
told me to stay a long ways off from him. ’’ 

‘*Do you suppose—say, there comes the fel- 
lers with the grapes! My, what a lot! They’ve 
each got his hat and handkerchief full!’’ cried 
Capt. Flint. ‘‘Let’s get down inside so they 
can surprise us. Slug likes to surprise folks. ’’ 

With much difficulty the 'pirates squirmed 
down through the narrow trapdoor into the 
cabin of the nest. There was not much in the 
cabin except an unsteady table and a bench 
against two walls; and at one end was a tiny 
sheet -iron stove built by the genius of the 
approaching Slug. At the other end was a 
door through which a rope ladder was let 
down, the only means of entrance to this hos- 
pitable shelter. Above the door was a crude 
window, through which the pirates could care- 
fully inspect everyone who approached or 
sought admittance. In one corner was a white 
pine board on which had been scrawled a skull 
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DRAWINGS BY REGINALD BIRCH 


SLUG NUDGED CAPT. FLINT, AND 
THEN ALL FOUR OF THEM 
SAW THE CONVICTS 


and crossbones, and in ungainly capitals the 
secret name of the ‘‘crow’s nest’’ stared out, 
‘*The Dead Man’s Chest. ’’ 

From below came three soft, staccato whis- 
tles. The captain answered with four blasts, 
and then, opening the door a few inches, whis- 
pered in a full-grown stage whisper the first 
words of their countersign, ‘‘Fifteen men.’’ 
A voice below answered, ‘‘On the dead man’s 
chest,’’ and then all four survivors of the 
brave old days recited in unison, ‘‘ Y0o-ho-ho, 
and a bottle of rum!’’ Having been satisfied of 
the friendly intentions of the strangers on the 
ground, Israel suddenly dropped the rope ladder 
out of the door. It landed on the head of one of 
the ‘- sea dogs’’ below, John Silver, who, throw- 
ing prudence to the winds, heaped maledictions 
on Israel Hands and all his tribe. When he 
had used ‘‘swab,’’ the worst nautical epithet 
that his vocabulary contained, he lurched up 
the swaying ladder, carrying his supply of 
grapes. 

He made slow work of it, because of his con- 
cern for the grapes, but at last he arrived and 
was duly dragged into the chest. There he lay 
a moment, grinning good-naturedly at his 
comrades, forgetting the ill humor of a moment 
ago when Israel, his brother, ‘‘had beaned him 
with the ladder.’’ His red hair, blue eyes and 
freckled face suggested a mercurial disposition. 








say—Holt!’’ Tom Wright, very red in the face, 
had overtaken him. ‘‘I guess I was pretty mad 
just now.’’ 

**You had a right to be.’’ 

Tom nodded. ‘‘Not with you, though. You 
came over to warn me about that letter, didn’t 
you? That was square—especially considering 
the way I up and went to Graydon. I was 
just a kid about that. I was a kid, too, at the 
game last fall. And I’ll tell you something—I 
wouldn’t tell anyone else. I did have a good 
offer to play summer ball, and I did think of 
taking it. I might have—if I hadn’t got this 
paper-mill offer. ’’ 

‘*T guess not,’’ said Manny. 

‘“*T might have,’’ repeated Wright. ‘‘Good- 
ness knows, I needed the money. But I got to 
thinking what you’d think of it, somehow—I 
ean’t just explain it; I didn’t care what you 
thought, but I wasn’t going to let you or any 
Rockham man be any squarer than I was —’’ 
He stumbled and stopped. ‘‘I—I’m mighty 
sorry for what I said just now.’’ 

‘*That’s all right,’’ answered Manny. 

There seemed no more to say, and an em- 
barrassed silence fell. Then Manny had an 
inspiration. He pulled out the crimson tie. 

**See what your mother just gave me.’’ 

Tom Wright’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘Saw her 
making it,’’ he said. ‘‘Whew! Hot, isn’t it?’’ 

Manny laughed and seized his arm. ‘‘Come 
on in!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’ll bet the water’s fine!’’ 

United, the rivals strolled to the river. 


Mest - 


Again there came the swaying of the ropes 
and the grunts of the clambering Slug, as he 
fought his way with one hand from one rung 
to another. Slug was slow, but he did things 
well; his carefully whittled dirk, his con- 
venient leather haversack, his tin canteen, all 
attested that. Fiery John Silver had crushed 
half of his grapes, but Slug had bruised not 
one. As he crawled in and took his place on 
the bench by the little stove, respect was 
apparent on the faces of the trio. Capt. Flint 
could outbox him, Israel could outswim him, 
John Silver could handle a tennis racket to 
the detriment of the three, but where sureness 
or mechanical skill counted Slug was the king- 
pin. He had a reputation in the prison, which 
he had won for himself by visiting most of the 
shops and working with the men. Every guard, 
officer and convict at the prison knew Slug and 
his prowess. 

These four ‘‘sea dogs’’ were two pairs of 
brothers: Cap and Slug were sons of the deputy 
warden, and Israel and John Silver were sons 
of the chief warden. 

‘*Let’s eat on the roof,’’ said Capt. Flint, 
and obediently Israel and John Silver followed. 
Slug waited to hand up the grapes and then to 
reach into a secret place behind the table for 
his chiefest treasure, a 22-caliber rifle. 

Above, on deck, the four ‘‘sea dogs’’ feasted 
sumptuously on the grapes. For a while they 
earried on a jerky conversation anent grape- 
vines, rifles, ball games and Alpine climbing; 
but the talk soon died away, and the four of 
them sat staring toward the diamond in blissful 
contentment, dreaming big, colorful dreams, 
erecting gorgeous castles, fighting bloody fights, 
living for a time in their ideal world undis- 
turbed by things outside. 

The baseball game had taken an unexpected 
turn: the tailors, the. scoffed-at, pale-faced 
makers of sacky uniforms, had ‘‘gotten to’’ the 
pitching star of the game for enough clean hits 
and earned runs to tie the game in their half 
of the ninth. The tenth inning came, and in 
spite of the redoubled attack of Big Steve and 
his mates it ended with the score 3 and 3. 
The guards forgot all things and for the time 
became ‘‘fans’? who saw nothing except the 
diamond and the players. 

That evolution from officer to spectator was 
not lost on one convict,—white - faced, thin- 
lipped, green-eyed, cropped of head, —who was 
restlessly pacing the cinder exercise path. The 
sun shone warm, and he could imagine the 
pushing crowds on.State Street, could almost 
smell the lake rolling on the edge of the city; 
and the words of his old pal, whispered to 
him as he was leaving the court room, suddenly 
rang loud in his ears: ‘‘Come quick, Conny; 
we’ll get a bank next time.’’ 

He motioned to his cell mate and satellite, 
Whitey Flynn, snitch and sneak thief. : 
Whitey slunk fearsomely up. ‘‘Whatche want, 

Conny ?”’ 

‘*We’re goin’ to beat it.’’ 

‘Whose goin’ to? Not me! I’m livin’ high, 
and I’ve got in seven months’ good time. ’’ 

The thin lips twitched, the thin hands 
clenched, and venom shot from the green eyes. 

‘*Get wise to this, youse, we are goin’ to 
skip and right now! See?’’ 

The look, the threat in the eye, cowered 
Whitey ; he nodded in hopeless assent. 

‘*They ain’t no chance, Conny, but if you 
says the word, why, we go.’’ 

Slowly, carelessly they sauntered to the end 
of the path and then the green-eyed man 
walked slowly on, looking intently at the 
ground, as if he were searching for something 
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lost. He neared a big maple and melted out of 
sight behind it. Big Steve was regaining mas- 
tery and was putting a wicked incurve across 
the shoulders of the tailors, and the tailors were 
again swinging helplessly, wildly. No one 
noticed that the green-eyed man had quit the 
cinder path. He slipped on to another tree, and 
in an instant Whitey was with him, silently, 
leisurely trotting from shelter to shelter. Two 
hundred yards away they straightened up and 
ran in earnest down through the woods toward 
the telegraph poles by the railway. Then from 
behind came the sound of some one running. 
Whitey’s face became ashen; he whirled 
quickly to see, not an officer; but a burly, 
sweating negro. 

‘*You-all wait, or I'l] rouse ’em!’’ the negro 
snarled. 

The two waited ungraciously for this unwel- 
come intruder. 

‘*‘What’s the game?’’ whispered Whitey. 

‘*T seen you two slip, and I just couldn’t 
stay. I been here six years, and I just had to 
come. I got a knife—may come in handy.’’ 

He drew from his sleeve a short kitchen 
knife with its edge honed to the thin keenness 
of a razor. 

‘*All right, you, but we scatter when we hits 
the river,’’ said Conroy. ‘‘You drive south 
and we drive north-—-may fool ’em.’’ 

The leader started again at a good pace. 
Whitey panted and the negro lumbered, but 
there was no slackening as they raced over 
hillock and brier. 

Running thus in headlong manner they burst 
into a clearing, two hundred feet to the south 
of the Dead Man’s Chest. Slug, dreaming of 
galloping antelopes, saw three racing figures, 
two in gray and one in stripes, and his muscles 
grew taut, for he knew that it meant ‘‘escapes’’ 
—and ‘‘escapes’’ from a ball game meant no 
more ball games. If the ball games had to be 
given up, that meant that his father’s pet 
scheme for lightening the lives of twelve hun- 
dred men had failed. He knew, because in 
his presence his father had said so to Yard 
Deputy Brogren. 

Slug nudged Capt. Flint, and then all four 
of them saw the convicts and heard their heavy 
breathing; but the three men ran with their 
eyes on the ground, to keep from tripping, and 
so they sped by knowing nothing of pirates or 
of the Dead Man’s Chest. 

‘* Gee! ’’ whispered Israel. ‘‘ I’m glad they 
didn’t see us, or they’d have hid here and held 
us hostage. ’’ 

Capt. Flint stood up, peered round, and then 
looked straight at his once proud crew. ‘‘ Are 
you with me?’’ he declaimed in a whisper. 

‘*Let ’em go,’’ quavered valiant John Silver. 
‘*You know if we snitch they’ll probably kill 
us all.’’ 

‘* You big spotted yellow calf!’’ said his 
brother, Israel; and Slug sneered in concert. 

‘*We ain’t such fools as to get near ’em, John ; 
we'll send one fellow to tell the officers, and 
the rest’ll trail ’em to see which way they 
double. ’’ 

‘Come on!’’ said Israel, thirsting for adven- 
ture. ‘‘ John, you skip to old Schmulz. Have 
him send the guards down the road by the 
track till they find us, and we’ll guide ’em.’’ 

They all scurried inside the Dead Man’s 
Chest and then slid hurriedly down the ladder. 
Slug stopped to thrust some rifle cartridges into 
his pocket. 

Young John Silver dashed off through the 
“woods toward the ball diamond, while the three 
trailers started for the railway at a trot. The 
get-aways had started down the track in hope 
of catching a freight train half a mile down on 
a siding. 

‘*We’d better stay on the wagon road,’’ said 
the calculating Slug. ‘‘We can keep them in 
sight, and they won’t see us so easy.’’ 

The boys came to the road and, pausing for 
a discreet glimpse at the retreating figures, went 
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HE FOUND CONROY WITH HIS HANDS UP, WHITEY GROANING ON THE GROUND AND WALKER 


trotting south in the dust. It was very hot, 
and soon they tossed their bandanna head- 
dresses into the bushes, along with their pre- 
cious but useless wooden dirks, while Slug 
disgustedly cast aside his canteen and haver- 
sack; but Israel kept his wabbly air gun, and 
Slug retained the little rifle. 

Capt. Flint ran.over toward the railway and 
glanced down the tracks. ‘‘Look!’’ he cried. 
‘*They’re trying to catch that train!’’ 

A hoarse whistle came from the engine, and 
to the dismay of the panting convicts it started 
with tantalizing slowness down the hill toward 
Oskola, twelve miles away. Conroy sprinted, 
and then swore profoundly as the lumbering 
engine, acquiring speed, pulled the cars hope- 
lessly out of his reach. 

The runaways did not pause. They climbed 
the barbed-wire fence and started at a heavy 
trot across a field of oat stubble toward the 
woods. 

‘Say, Cap, why don’t the whistle blow, so 
the farmers’l] know some one’s loose?’’ Israel 
complained. ‘‘Why don’t some officers come to 
help us?’’ 

“*Tt’s that old Schmiulz. He’s got the thickest 
head of any man I ever saw. He’! be too thick 
to line his men right up for count. ’’ 

Capt. Flint had guessed right. When a sturdy 
boy, very red of face, very much out of breath, 
with a wooden knife in his belt and a red ban- 
danna about his head, came racing up to Officer 
Schmulz, where he sat under the trees laughing 
at the blind swings the tailors were taking at 
Big Steve’s curves, he grew red with indigna- 
tion at the whispered report of ‘‘three get- 
aways.’’ Untruthful habits in his youth left 
him little faith in boy kind, and he thought 
John Silver was trying to play a trick on 
him. 

“Sonny, you go play with your dolls and 
popguns, and I’]l mind this kindergarten. ’’ 

‘‘Say!’’ hissed John, emboldened by the 
indolent rebuff. ‘‘You count ’em! There are 
three gone: Conroy, that nigger, Walker, and 
some pasty-face white fellow. You look round 
and see if you can see ’em.’’ 

The names startled the officer; he looked 
round, and after a moment 
got up and began to walk 
from group to group, hunting 
them. 


“SAYI" HISSED wy 
be JOHN, EMBOLDENED atk, ~~ em, Mr. 
oe J» BY THE INDOLENT Schmulz,’’ said John Silver, 







REBUFF. “YOU 
COUNT ‘EM!”" 


when the officer had spent 
seven or eight minutes in vain 
search. 

And finally Sehmulz did 
baw! out a stentorian, ‘‘ Fall 
in!’’ 

Reluctantly the players left 
the diamond and the spec- 
tators their shady seats. Gang 
and shop formed separate lines 
in double ranks. The count 
showed one man gone from 
the gang and two men from 
the shop. 





DIZZILY AWAKING FROM HIS NAP 


buggies, men on bicycles and some in an | of setting out so gloriously, only to be used in 
automobile were starting out with all speed | the end as a foil, weighed heavily on his soul. 


toward the south and west. 
Playing bloodhound proved to be discourag- 
ing business for the erstwhile pirates. A mile 


of the chapel, but it looked like a day’s journey 
to the boys. Across the stubble the prisoners, 
with Conroy leading, were nearing the shelter 
of the timber, where thickets and bushes offered 
welcome cover from the powdery dust and the 
relentless sun. 

The boys were still running in the road when 
the big signal siren gave three shrill, melodious 
toots, a very refreshing sound indeed to the 
ears of the boys. Indecision faded from their 
faces. 

Cap tore out some leaves from his notebook 
and laid them in the middle of the road with 
two sticks crossed to point the direction of the 
pursuit. On the barbed wire of the fence he 
stuck a hastily scrawled note: ‘‘Follow paper 
to the woods.’’ Then they climbed over into 


the field and struck a rapid dogtrot, which they | 


courageously kept up in spite of the discomfort 
of running in the stubble and dust on such 
a blistering day. 


| A hundred fancies surged through his mind to 
| trouble him; and then he thought of Slug and 


| Israel beating through the brush to right and 
| left, unsuspecting of their danger. 
away rose the huge prison stack and the tower | 


They occasionally scattered | 


bits of paper hare-and-hounds fashion as they 


went. 

Slug was for going into the woods close 
bunched, but his brother insisted on their sepa- 
rating and advancing in skirmish line, and as 
usual his word was law. 

In the shade of the tall trees Cap waited 
until Israel had got his place, a hundred yards 
to the south, and Slug his place, a similar dis- 
tance to the north. Then he waved his hand, 
and the three, keeping close watch ahead and 
treading as lightly as possible, went in among 
the trees. 

A calamity had befallen the fleeing game, 
for Conroy had stepped in a hole and had badly 
wrenched his ankle. Had it been Walker or 
Whitey the other two would have sped on, 
abandoning their injured comrade to the gentle 


mercy of the guards; but Conroy was the lead- |- 


ing force, and they could not go on after his 
profane command to give him a lift to some 
bushes and ‘‘Fer the love of Mike fix me 
ankle.’’ So Whitey rubbed and rubbed as best 
he could while Conroy fumed and swore hor- 
ribly at him. Walker raged impatiently, for at 
any minute the guards might pounce on them. 

The crack of a breaking stick caused him to 
look cautiously back through the bushes, and 
there, fifteen yards away, coming directly 
toward him, was a boy, hatless, dirty, with 
a tense, strained look in his eyes. Unsuspect- 
ingly Cap came on; as he passed some goose- 
berry bushes a big, black, brawny hand 
clutched suddenly at his collar and dragged 
him down. A hand was clapped over his mouth 
and prevented any cry of warning or even of 
surprise on his part. 


‘*You little fool !’’ hissed Conroy. ‘*Thought | 
| you’d snitch on us, did you, or were you going | Slug, ‘* 





His captors allowed him little time for these 
reflections. Walker yanked him along by the 
collar, Whitey trotted a few paces ahead, and 
behind limped Conroy with his knife. Pres- 
ently the woods ended and the sun-baked fields 
stretched away toward more distant timber. 
The group halted for a moment before making 
their break through the open. That halt, slight 
as it was, allowed Nemesis, who had been lag- 
ging a little, to overtake them. 

Israel as a fighting man had evaporated in 
the solitary shade of the woods; he was again 
plain boy. His vivid imagination had over- 
powered him so that the sleuth instinct was 
defunct and the homing instinct strong. On the 
other hand, Slug, off to the north, was becoming 
almost enthusiastic. The pursuit was great 
sport, he thought. Peering ahead and searching 
for a sight of gray or striped cloth, he moved 
quickly along. Then, across a clearing to his 
left and a little ahead of him, he saw Conroy, 
preceded by his brother in the clutches of the 
negro.- The swaying bushes announced that 
the other convict had also passed. Slug stopped 
still until they were out of sight. He breathed 
deep; then he looked at his gun. The real 
danger Capt. Flint was in appeared to him 
instantly. 

‘*T could shoot; I believe I'll halt ’em,’’ he 
said to himself, and with him deciding led 
straightway to action. 

Walking cautiously toward the place where 
the three get-aways and their captive had 
passed, he quietly followed after them. A stick 
crashed under his foot; bushes whipped loudly, 
or so it seemed to him. Then suddenly he saw 
before him the bright sunshine glaring on the 
field; and there, twenty feet away, were the 
three men talking quickly and eagerly together, 
while the negro held Capt. Flint. 

Slug slipped behind a tree, eocked his gun, 
aimed, and then cried as steadily as he could, 
‘**Throw up your hands!’’ 

All four, even Cap, jumped. The convicts 
stared about in amazement, and then Conroy 
caught sight of the small mouth of the rifle. 

‘* Another—little fool! Come out of that and 
drop that gun or I’!l eat you, pants and all!’’ 
Walker snarled and, dragging Cap into posi- 
tion as a shield to prevent Slug from shooting, 
he started for the tree. 

‘*Halt,’’ called Slug, ‘‘or 1’1) shoot!’’ 

Walker merely slowed down a little. 

‘*One more step and I’ll wing you!’’ said 
Slug. i 

‘*Rush him, Nig!’’ snarled Conroy. 

At the command the black man let go his 
hold on Cap and jumped swiftly but clumsily 


| for the tree. 


Officer Brogren had once remarked before 
Shoot for the knee; that drops a man 
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| to catch us and lead us back? I owe your dad | quick and gives him a limp to remember you 
Then there was quick move- | a bit. I’ve a good notion to —’’ | by.’’ Slug did not know where Walker’s knees 
— ment and bustle in the yard: | ‘* Aw, what’s the use?’’ spoke Whitey. ‘‘ Just | were, but something told him to shoot low. 
the men were hustled inside | be worse if they nab us, Conny.’’ Aiming hurriedly, he pulled the trigger; the 
the wall, and the messenger} ‘‘Nig, give me that knife.’’? Walker relue- | little gun barked spitefully, and the negro 
ran with word of the flight | tantly handed it over. ‘‘Now, Whitey, let the | stopped in mid-flight with a bullet in his left 
to the deputy warden. The| ankle alone; I can walk on it. And you, kid, | knee. He fell, snarling, six feet from his goal. 
ay ; ‘*escape whistle’ blew three | come with us; you may come in handy if they | Slug slipped in another cartridge and drew a 
e- \h “ty " eas f hb AK oe ee times ; the men were marched | get close and want to shoot. If you squeal, this | line on Conroy’s shirt front. 
ei By Ny i ie —— Se quickly into the long, gray- | little potato parer will let air into you from ear| ‘‘If you move I’ll shoot you, too, Conroy!’’ 
ling Y’ Na Y ae stone cell houses; the doors | to ear.’’ | he gasped. 
Vig WP® NN we Bey clanged and were locked. A ‘Tears came into Cap’s eyes, not so much at | ‘*Don’t move, Conny; that’s young Slug. 
few minutes after the word | fear for his own safety, but at the thought of | He won’t miss us!’’ whined Whitey. 
had been received, men in| being used to prevent a capture. The disgrace! Conroy looked at the boy, measured the 
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distance between himself and the tree and 
decided that he had better not try to rush 
Slug. Then, as he caught Walker’s eye, he 
carelessly threw up his hands. 

‘*We’ll go back peaceable, kid; just point 
that gun some other way.’’ 

As he talked and smiled he covertly watched 
the black man creep painfully toward the 
trunk of the tree. One clutch of either of 
those black paws and the young cockalorum 
would be down and the flight could go on. 

Intent on Conroy’s surrender, Slug did 
not see his danger; but Capt. Flint, who had 
armed himself with a huge stick that he had 
picked up from the ground, did see it. Rush- 
ing forward, he hit down with all his might 
on the negro’s head. The club of dead wood 
broke in his hand, but the weight of the 
blow was enough, for Walker curled peace- 
fully down against old Mother Earth for a 
brief slumber. 

Israel, tramping laboriously and without 
enthusiasm through a tangle of briers to the 
south, had heard the shot, and while his 
courage had become fluid his code forbade 
him to desert a comrade in danger. Holding 
his repeating air rifle ready, he ran in the 
direction of the sound. A few seconds brought 
him to the opening where the brief melo- 
drama was staged, and a glance told him that 
prompt action was demanded. He fired wildly 
at the head of Conroy, the archvillain. His 
trusty gun, true to its past performances, 
failed him, for the leaden pellet sped on its 
way not for Conroy, but toward the aspen 
Mr. Flynn. The hard-worked, erratic spring 
had outdone itself, for the BB flew with an 
unheard-of speed directly toward the calf of 
Whitey’s leg. With a groan the trembling 
Whitey, certain that he was badly wounded, 
dropped to the ground. 

When Conroy saw the cause of Whitey’s 
fall,—another small boy uncertainly aiming a 
nickel-plated air gun,—his face turned livid 
with anger. With a snarl he started toward 
Israel; but Slug, awake to his comrade’s dan- 
ger, shrieked, ‘‘Halt!’’ 

Conroy looked toward Slug. The rifle still 
pointed steadily toward his chest. He looked 
at Walker, still huddled on the ground. His ear 
caught the voices of the approaching guards 
following hotly on Cap’s paper trail. The idea 
of capturing Israel vanished from his mind. 
He stopped in his tracks, and finally he smiled 
cheerlessly. 

‘‘Here’s my knife, kid,’’ he said, tossing it 
to the ground. ‘‘I’d rather you’d take me than 
those thick-headed bulls. ’’ 

When Yard Deputy Brogren rushed through 
the bushes, closely followed by Officers Clernan 
and Rink, he found Conroy with his hands up, 
Whitey groaning on the ground and Walker 
dizzily awaking from his nap, while the wor- 
thies resurrected from the Spanish Main sur- 
rounded them at a distance in fierce postures. 





The way back was a march of triumph for 
the boys. One blue-coated guard after another | 
met them with jovial slaps on the back and | 
words highiy complimentary to their courage. 
Only one thing dulled somewhat the joy of | 
the pirates’ new-found glory, and that was the | 
question whether or not the episode would | 
destroy the favor in which the great body of 
convicts held them. 

Slowly the short procession came up the 
curving cinder drive to the main gate, where | 
the messenger, John Silver, restlessly waited , 
their return. Officers and convicts went inside, 
and the ‘‘man hunters’’ sought comfort in 
long - forgotten dinners, the awed looks of 
younger relatives and the proud reproofs of 
their mothers. After dinner they assembled in 
front of Cap and Slug’s house to talk of the 
morning’s thrills. 

‘*Sam, ’’ said Cap, as the colored convict who 
served as cook at the deputy warden’s house 
ambled leisurely by, ‘‘will you go inside and 
see how us fellows stand for helping catch those 
runaways?’’ 

The four sat on the hitching block and waited 
impatiently for the good-natured henchman’s 
return. The hour that Sam spent in investi- 
gating seemed to them a week, but at last he 
came swinging down the walk. 

‘*Tt’s all right, young ge’men,’’ he reported 
with a grin. ‘‘I been to de kitchen, de power 
house, de cell house and de barn, and de con- 
censius of opinions is dat you boys done right 
in helpin’ your fathers, and de boys intend to 
ask if dey can’t have de say-so of what is done 
to de get-aways.’’ 

‘*What’ll they do to ’em, Sam?’’ breathed 
Slug. 

‘*Kill ’em for bustin’ up a good ball game. 
But say, you-all is heroes of de institution. ’’ 

Four pirates, Capt. Flint, Israel Hands, John 
Silver and Slug, sighed in profound relief. 

‘Glory, I’m glad!’’ exclaimed Cap. 

‘*And me, too!’’ shouted the other three. 

Four ‘‘sea dogs’’ slept the sleep of the just 
that night and dreamed gay dreams of swelling 
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IN THAT MOMENT THE OLD BREACH WAS 


DRAWN BY E. F. WARD 
FULLY AND DEFINITELY CLOSED 


THE _GUARDSMAN 
Cy Homer Greene 


Chapter Eleven, in which there are visitors 
T was a strange group to the Lieutenants tent of Brownell, the court 


that marched three 

abreast up the main street of 
Fairweather that Sunday morning of 
the riot: Sergt. Barriscale, trudging 
along with a rifle on each shoulder ; 
Corp. Manning, with bandaged head, 
walking uncertainly on his right; and Gen. 
Chick, shuffling weakly along on his left. 

Suddenly Barriscale became aware that 
Chick was missing from his side, and, looking 
back, he saw him lying in a heap on the walk. 
He dropped his rifles and, bending over the 
| boy, found him white and insensible, but breath- 
ing. He hailed a passing automobile and with 
the aid of the driver lifted Chick in. He and 
| Manning got in beside him, and the car sped 
off to the City Hospital. 

When the orderlies at the hospital carried 
the boy in they started with him down the 
corridor. 

‘*Where are you taking him?’’ asked Ben. 

‘*To the men’s ward,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I 


| Suppose he’s one of the rioters.’’ 


‘* Rioter!’’ Ben exclaimed fiercely. ‘‘ No! 
He’s Gen. Chick. He’s a friend of mine. He’s 
to have a private room, a special nurse and 
the best the hospital atfords.’’ He turned to 
the superintendent, who had come up. ‘‘Please 
give him the best of care, and send the house 
surgeon to him at once. I’ll have Dr. Robbins 
come up as soon as I can get.in touch with 
him. Now, corporal,’’ said Ben, turning to 
Manning, ‘‘you can take me to the guard- 
house. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Manning, ‘‘I think I’ll let 
you go by yourself. Now that I’m here I believe 
I’ll stay and have this wound fixed up with a 
permanent dressing. Besides, I want to tell 
Capt. Murray what happened this morning. ’’ 

‘*That’s right! He’ll be glad to hear. Tell | 


him the first lieutenant played the soldier to | 


perfection. Tell him the boys were heroes. And 
tell him—that his first sergeant is a natural- 
born fool and a disgrace to his company. ’’ 
Turning on his heel, Barriscale strode out 
of the hospital. 
On the Tuesday following the riot the court- 


| martial reconvened to take up again the case 


against Lieut. McCormack ; but the Barriscales 
were not present, nor were any of their wit- 


{ nesses. Their counsel, however, announced that 
in view of certain happenings since the last | 


sitting of the court his clients did not care to 
prosecute the case further. 

It would not have mattered much if they 
had so cared. The verdict of the court was a 
foregone conclusion, for the conduct of the 
defendant on the preceding Sunday morning 





dismissed the charges. 

Apparently the defendant himself 
was the only person who was dissat- 
isfied with the outcome of the trial. 
Halpert knew that if the charges 
had not been true in letter they had 
at least been true in spirit, and that it was only 
by the narrowest margin that he had escaped 
from being an ingrate to his country and a 
traitor to his flag. That he should now come 
off scot-free, and in a blaze of glory besides, 
did not seem right to him; but there was 
nothing that he could do, except to accept the 
ruling of the court and the verdict of the com- 
munity and to shape his life accordingly. 

Monday afternoon Hal received a letter that 
he read with no little surprise. It was in the 
handwriting of Donatello: 

My dear friend Mr. McCormack. This is to say 
good-by; I am departing from Fairweather, and 
my printing here has ceased. Yesterday when I 
saw the drunken mob breaking into saloons, com- 
mitting crime and breathing hatred in the name of 
internationalism, my mind turned over; a light 
burst upon me, and with suddenness I saw that 
this is not the way to establish the brotherhood 
of man and equality of rights. I fled away from 
Gabriel and Kranich. 

Now I go somewhere to think and to make new 
plans—perhaps I go to Italy, where I can look back 
at these strange United States from a fresh per- 
spective. Some time we shall meet again. 

Farewell, Hugo Donatello. 

With the rout of the mob that Sunday morn- 
ing the backbone of the strike at the Barriscale 
mills, and at other industrial plants in Fair- 
weather, was broken. Smcke again belched 
forth from the tall stacks; again the roar and 
clatter of machinery fell on the air. Workmen 
were no longer heckled and abused on their 
| way to and from their houses. Many adherents 
of the Industrial Workers of the World dropped 
their affiliation with the organization, aban- 
doned their anarchistic principles and returned 
to work on conditions already accepted by 
union labor. Industry in the city of Fair- 
weather assumed its normal aspect. 

Capt. Murray was still in the hospital, recov- 
ering slowly from his wounds. There was no 
longer any doubt that the Industrialists had 
carefully planned the accident that had caused 
| his injuries. His assailants were being held 
without bail. 

In the same hospital with Capt. Murray lay 
Gen. Chick. He was desperately ill. Grief and 
| anxiety over the anticipated fate of his beloved 
| lieutenant had not only hastened his illness 
but had been mainly responsible for the ferocity 
of the attack. Repeated and positive assurances 
had not freed his mind of the harassing belief 











sails, of white-capped rollers, of golden nug-| had completely refuted the charges against | that he; as an unwilling witness, was to be 


gets, and perhaps of the sway of the Dead | 


Man’s Chest. And meanwhile in the big safe | 


him. Thanks to his coolness, judgment and | 
skill, a riotous mob -had been quelled and dis- 


the chief cause of the ofticer’s downfall. 
On the morning of the fourth day after the 


in the chief clerk’s office nestled the bills, | persed without the loss of a single life. More-| riot Miss Davis, the trained nurse who was 
precious bills, the reward for capturing ‘‘es-| over, the lieutenant had given a would-be | | caring for Chick, went into Capt. Murray’s 


capes’’ that on the morrow was to find its | 
way into the hands of the last representatives | 
of the good old days on the Spanish Main. | 


| despoiler of the flag his just deserts. That was | 
the dramatic episode which capped the climax 
of Halpert’s popularity. So, on the application 


room to make her daily report to him concern- 
ing the boy’s condition. 
‘tHe is no better,’’ she said. ‘‘We do not 








expect that he will be any better. But if we 
could only relieve his mind about Lieut. Mc- 
Cormack,—you know that is what he worried 
about mostly,—I am sure he would have less 
temperature and be much more comfortable. ’’ 

‘*Why,’’ Capt. Murray exclaimed, ‘‘doesn’t 
he know about McCormack ?’’ 

‘*He knows nothing new about him.’’ 

‘*Well, you tell him that yesterday the court- 
martial handed dowfa decree dismissing the 
charges. Tell him that McCormack has been 
acquitted ; that he’s free, absolutely free!’’ 

When the nurse came in to make her after- 
noon report, Capt. Murray asked anxiously : 

‘* Did you tell him, Miss Davis? Did he 
understand ?’’ 

‘*T think he understood. I never before saw 
such a rapturous look on a human face. He— 
he lay very quiet for a while. Then he said <’’ 

The nurse was hardened to pathetic sights 
and sounds; but her lips trembled and her 

voice failed her, and with tears rolling down 
her cheeks she fled from the room. 

McCormack had still to deal with the case of 
Barriscale. He knew that it was his duty to 
file charges against the first sergeant, yet day 
after day went by and he took no action. He 
himself had been too near the verge of dis- 
loyalty and insubordination to make easy the 
task of presenting charges against a comrade. 

‘*T hope,’’ said Capt. Murray when McCor- 
mack came in to see him one day, ‘‘that you’ ve 
brought with you the charges against Barris- 
cale. It’s high time something was done. ’’ 

‘tNo,’’ Halpert replied, ‘‘I’ve decided not 
to present any charges. I believe that he was 
more than half justified in doing as he did. 
As I think of it now, my only wonder is that 
any man in the company was willing to follow 
me.’’ 

‘* But if you don’t court-martial him,’’ 
Capt. Murray said after a pause, ‘‘what will 
you do with him? It’ll never do to let such 
a breach of discipline go unnoticed. ’’ 

“*T propose to turn him over to you for 
admonition under the Army Regulations. ’’ 

‘¢*And what shall I do with him?’’ 

‘*The most you could do in that case would 
be to send him back to the ranks.’’ 

‘*Then I’ll send him back to the ranks. ’’ 

‘*In my judgment that will be too severe a 
punishment. ’’ 

‘*Too severe! Why, man, do you know that 
such an offense in the regular army, in time of 
war, would be punishable with death ?’’ 

‘‘T know. But we’re not in the regular army, 
and we’re not at war.’’ 

‘If I had my way about it,’’ was the cap- 
tain’s reply, ‘‘we should be both in the Federal 
service and at war. That slaughter on the other 
side will never stop until we go in and stop 
it. The sooner we get about it the better:’’ 

‘*T agree with you. But, as to Ben, I hope 
you will be lenient. ’’ 

‘*And I promise you that I will punish him 
to the full extent of my authority. ’’ 

The captain was resolute; so Hal had to let 
it go that way. 

When he left the captain’s room he went up 
to the next floor te see Gen. Chick. The boy 
gazed at him with unrecognizing eyes. His 
shriveled and colorless lips moved incessantly. 
He babbled night and day, Miss Davis said, 
mostly about Company E. He boasted that he 
was now a regular member of the company— 
that Lieut. McCormack, who appeared to be 
his hero, had got him into the Guard. He 
declared that he must get well quickly and 
return to his duties as a soldier. His great fear 
seemed to be that the Guardsmen would go 
across the sea to fight, and that, on account of 
his illness, he should be left behind. 

When Hal heard the sound of his own name 
issue feebly from the murmuring lips he bent 
his head to listen. 

‘*Yes, he got me in,’’ said the boy. ‘‘ These 
are my khakis; that’s my gun. I drill; I march 
—I’ll go with ’em across the sea—and fight. 
Yes, that’s my flag; the red, white and blue.’’ 
He paused for a moment and then continued: 
‘*Was that taps? Well, I’m ready—I’m tired.’’ 

He turned his head on the pillow as if to 
rest. Hal took the unresponsive hand and, 
pressing it gently, gazed with wet eyes into 
the pinched, pathetic fave. 

Three days later First Sergt. Barriscale, in 
pursuance of notice duly received, presented 
himself before Capt. Murray in his room at 
the hospital. There was no bravado in his 
bearing, no attempt at bluster or denial. 

‘*T suppose I may as well plead guilty to the 
charges, and take what’s coming to me.’’ 

Capt. Murray looked up at him in astonish- 
ment. What had become of the boastful, self- 
satisfied scion of a wealthy family, as he had 
known him scarcely three weeks before? He 
had expected to deal with a stubborn, defiant, 
aggressive offender; but here came a modest, 
pliant, soldierly young fellow, freely acknowl- 
edging his offense and willing to pay the pen- 
alty. It set the captain to thinking. 

‘*There are no charges,’’ he said, after a 
minute. ‘‘MeCormack refused to file any.’’ 

‘*Refused—to file any ?’”’ 

Barriscale looked at him with incredulous 
eyes. Why had McCormack not taken advan- 
tage of so just an occasion to even up a score 
that had been running lopsided for years? 

‘*Yes, he doesn’t want you court-martialed, ’’ 
Capt. Murray went on. ‘‘I’m not eager for it 
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myself. We’ve had enough of court-martialing 
in Company E for the present. So I decided to 
call you before me instead for admonition and 
punishment under the Army Regulations. ’’ 

‘Captain, I’m not asking for clemency. I’m 
guilty, and I’m ready to take my medicine. ’”’ 

‘*And I mean to give it to you; but I don’t 
quite understand your attitude. I supposed 
you’d put up a fight. What’s come over 
you?”’ 

‘*T don’t know, Capt. Murray. I experienced 
a change of heart that Sunday morning. I 
realized that because of McCormack our plant 
was saved, the flag still flying and the mob 
dispersed, and that through it all I had been 
neither a soldier nor a gentleman, but merely 
an unmitigated fool. I think that was the end 
of one phase of my life and the beginning of 
another. Now, I want to start right; and start- 
ing right means punishment for misdeeds. ’’ 

‘*That’s splendid! That’s the right way to 
look at it. I congratulate you!’’ The captain’s 
hand moved across the counterpane, found 
Ben’s and grasped it. ‘‘But there’ll be no 
court-martial. And as for the punishment, I 
had thought to reduce you to the ranks, but, 
in your present state of mind, I—I think I’d 
rather have you on the right of the line. 
So I’ll just order you back to your post. ’’ 

Barriscale sprang to his feet. 

‘*Tf I were to obey such an order, I should lose 
every vestige of self-respect!’’ he exclaimed 
impetuously. ‘‘It wouldn’t be fair to McCor- 
mack or to the boys in the company. At least 
reduce me to the ranks!’’ 

Capt. Murray, looking searchingly into his 
first sergeant’s face, saw that he was both 
sincere and determined. 

‘““Very well,’’ he said. ‘‘Back to the ranks 
you go.’”’ 

As Barriscale turned to leave the captain’s 
room Miss Davis entered it. Her eyes were 
solemn but tearless, as befits the eyes of those 
who have just witnessed the passing of a soul. 

‘*Gen. Chick,’’ she said, ‘‘is dead.’’ 

He had died in the full belief that the one 
great ambition of his life had been fulfilled, 
that he was a soldier of the Guard, and that 
his comrades, embarking for the great war, 
had not left him behind. And so his death 
came joyfully. He had, indeed, gone ‘‘across 
the sea,’’ not to fight under any earthly flag, 
but to march and sing forever under the stain- 
less banner of the Lord of Hosts. 

In August the regiment to which Company 
E belonged was mobilized at Mount Gretna 
and mustered into the Federal service and in 
October was sent to the Mexican border. It 
went into camp a few miles north of El Paso 
and remained there during the entire winter. 
The regiment saw no active service; it was not 
even called upon to do patrol duty on the border. 

Early in December Lieut. McCormack stood 
one afternoon at the door of his tent, looking 
down on the ridges of sand that had been 
heaped up by the storm of the preceding night. 
He was still in charge of the company, for 
Capt. Murray had not yet sufficiently recovered 
to resume active command. 

After serving for four months in the ranks 
Barriscale, against his own protest, had been 
restored to his old position as first sergeant. It 
was a restoration that was not unwelcome to 
the enlisted men of Company E, for his atti- 
tude toward them during the last few months 
had undergone a marked change. He was no 
longer self-assertive and boastful, but modest 
and altogether soldierly, and his popularity 
was now beyond question. The breach between 
Ben and Halpert had not yet been fully closed. 
Barriscale had formally apologized to the first 
lieutenant. Halpert had accepted his apology, 
and there the matter had ended. They were 
soldiers and gentlemen in their relations with 
each other, that‘was all. 

As McCormack stood there that afternoon, 
he saw two men turn in at the head of the 
company street. One of them he recognized at 
once as Sergt. Barriscale, but it was not until 
the two were within a few feet of him that 
he discovered that the other was Barriscale’s 
father. They turned and came up to him. The 
elder man greeted him pleasantly and shook 
hands with him; it was apparent that their 
errand was with him, for when he invited | 
them to come into his tent they accepted his | 


invitation. There was a minute or two of straight down for a hun- 
general conversation, and then the elder Bar- | dred feet. A good seven 
hundred feet above him 


riseale said: 











their comfort. Whatever it is, they shall have 
it if it’s in my power to give it to them.’’ 

But before they left the tent Ben Barriscale 
turned, seized Hal’s hand in both of his and 
looked him in the eyes. 

‘*Hal,’’ he said, ‘‘my father’s sentiments are 
mine. ’’ 

Hal did not reply. He could not. But in 


that moment the old breach was fully and me 


nitely closed, never to be reopened. 

Late in March Company E came home from 
the border. As the boys marched up the street 
from the station, stalwart, bronzed, with ring- 
ing steps and beaming faces, the people of 
Fairweather, lining the curbs and hanging from 
the windows, greeted them with hearty cheers. 

As they went by, Sarah Halpert, standing 





in her automobile surrounded by the McCor- 
mack family, waved her handkerchief and 
shouted her enthusiastic welcome. She had 
reason to be both proud and happy, for her old 
wish had been fulfilled. Halpert was captain 
of Company E, and Ben Barriscale was its 
first lieutenant. Capt. Murray’s wounds still 
troubled him a little, and he had resigned his 
commission ; three days before the troops had 
entrained for home the new appointments 
had come down through headquarters. 

$* Haven’t I told you times without num- 
ber,’’ Sarah Halpert exclaimed, ‘‘ that the 
boy had the stuff in him? All that was needed 
to bring it out was a Sabbath morning, a 
howling mob and a threat against Old Glory. ’’ 

THE END. 


OODBY, % 


EPHRAIM ! 


HE cool, crisp 

days of early fall 

had come in the 
Tehachapi, five thou- 
sand . feet above sea 
level. There was a tin- 
gle in the morning air 
that made Jack Bar- 
stow feel like dancing 
round on the rock shelf 
that held the cabin he 
called home. His father 
had built the cabin and 
had brought Jack up to live with him two years 
before when the patient little mother had died. 
““O dad!’’ called Jack. ‘‘I believe I’ll take 


the 22 and get a mess of squirrels for dinner. . 


What do you say to that?’’ 

‘‘Allright, Jack. They’d sure taste fine after 
so much bacon. Just go easy on the far end of 
the valley. I saw a bear track there yesterday 
as I was hunting the burro.’’ 

After breakfast Jack’s father went off to his 
work in the drift that he was running into the 
mountain along a stringer 
of gold. Jack took his rifle 





| a al 


trigger. There was a tiny spurt of pale- gas 
from the muzzle, a sharp snap and the spat of 
the bullet striking. Then, snarling, growling 
and roaring with rage and pain, a big grizzly 
charged out of the clump. 

At the start there was ninety yards between 
them, but the distance was cut to seventy-five 
yards by the time Jack, realizing that he was 
being charged by a grizzly, got his legs under 
control. Tearing across the little draw, came 
eight hundred pounds of concentrated fury on 
four powerful legs. Racing madly over fallen 
trees and broken brush, with branches whip- 
ping his face, went one hundred and fifteen 
pounds of badly scared boy. 

In the midst of his fright Jack remem- 
bered what he had heard old hunters say— 
that in running from a bear you must run 
neither up a hill nor down it, but at right 
angles with the slope. So he stuck to the trail 
along which he had just come. There was 
need of hurry. 

As Jack ran he gave no thought to what was 
ahead of him until, with a sick feeling, he 
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the mangling jaws that were now so close 
behind him. His fear dropped from him like 
a discarded coat, and he thought calmly and 
quickly. With grim resolution in his face, he 
made his choice; the next moment his feet 
struck the rock splinters and the chips of the 
slide. 

Running now with short, quick steps, just 
as an experienced man crosses a bog, he went 
skipping out over the surface. At every step 
he started a little avalanche of dust. When 
he was a quarter of the way across he heard 
heavy crunches; the bear had plunged into the 
slide after him. Moving his feet as quickly as 
he could, Jack scurried toward the centre. 

The wild, frantic fear of the first moments 
was now gone; in place of it was the determi- 
nation to succeed. Jack’s eyes were on the 
slide and his ears strained to hear what the 
bear was doing behind him. 

He did not dare to turn his head to look 
behind, lest he slip and fall. A fall would be 
fatal, for the shock would start the fragments 
of stone in an avalanche that would sweep him 
over the cliff to certain death. So, holding his 
arms out to help him keep his balance, he slid 
one foot after the other and tried to increase 
his speed. 

Now he was halfway and going fast. Behind 
him he heard the crunch of the bear’s heavy 
feet and the rattle of the broken rock as it 
started on its way down the slide. Then he 
felt the whole surface slip a little! The bear 
was starting the slide in an ever-widening 
wave that overlapped the little waves made 
by Jack’s feet in passing. Up above, thousands 
of tons of hesitating rock had felt the break 
and had whispered a little as the pieces settled 
and rubbed one another in consequence of the 
slip below. 

Jack was now a good eighteen yards ahead 
of the bear and had just passed the middle of 
the slide. Almost halfway between Jack and 
the farther side and forty feet below him, a 
spur of hard rock stuck up through the ruck 
of chips and splinters to a height of seven or 
eight feet. It was far enough beyond the centre 
of the slide to have escaped the bulk of the 
tremendous mass that in many another slide 
had sped past it. 

Suddenly the whisper up above changed to 
a rumble, then to a roar; the entire slide had 
suddenly let go and started 
downward. With a gasp 





off the wooden hooks over 
the door and set out. After 
following the trail for half 
a mile, he struck off to an 
oak grove where squirrels 
were abundant. 

For an hour he circled 
through the grove. The 
little rifle spat often, and 
the canvas bag over his 
left hip grew heavy with 
its freight of game. 

After a while, forget- 
ting his father’s warning, 
Jack went on up the val- 
ley. He was intent on get- 
ting enough game to give 
them more than one hearty 
meal. A big potpie could 
be warmed over and would 
taste just as good on the 
second day as it had on 
the first. 

At eleven o’clock Jack 
found himself five hun- 
dred feet above the valley 
on the steep side of the 
mountain. He had come 
up on a long slant and 
had given his position no 
thought, so intent was he 
on finding game. Now he 
paused, for he had come 
to the big rock slide. He 
must turn and go back. 

The slide was almost a 
hundred and sixty feet 
wide and made a gray 
streak down the mountain 
| for three hundred feet be- 
|low him; there it went 
over a cliff that dropped 





‘‘T am down here for two reasons. In the | | he could see it narrow in perspective to an 


first place I wanted to see my son. In the next | 
place I wanted to apologize to you. I have been 


apparent width of six feet. It started in a dis- 


| integrating cliff and was composed of a mass 
harsh and unfair to you; you have proved | 
beyond question your patriotism, your military | 


of small fragments that hung as if by an eye- 
lash and that were ready to slide at the slightest 


skill and your sound judgment in an emer- | disturbance. 


gency. And I want to tell you one thing more. 


Turning away from the slide, Jack began 


Your magnanimous conduct toward my son | his return trip. He kept at a nearly level line 
since the day of the riot has awakened in me/| and so traveled well above the path that he 


a feeling of admiration and respect for you—I 
may say of—gratitude and affection. ’’ 
His voice had thickened a little at the last, | 


and his words came brokenly. Halpert did not | 


know what to say. He was both amazed and 


ward expression of thanks, and some depreca- 
tory remarks about his former conduct, but the | 
elder Barriscale cut him short. 


| had made for himself in climbing to the slide. 


| When he came to a break in the forest he could 
see the roof of the cabin far below him. 
He had gone about an eighth of a mile when 


| straight ahead he caught a glimpse of fur be- 
gratified. He began to stumble over some awk- | tween two little trees. He stopped. At that 
| distance it was hard to say what kind of fur 


| it was, but after long inspection he decided 
| that it was part of the an jacket of a bob- 


‘‘There’s no need of that,’’ he said. ‘‘The | cat. 


incident is closed. I want to look over your 





| He held bobcats in great cehtnah Drawing 


company camp and see what the boys need for | a bead on the little patch of hair, he pulled the 








HE THREW HIMSELF AGAINST THE SPUR AND SCRAMBLED UP 


sighted the big rock slide just ahead. There was 
no time to consider the situation, for Ephraim 
had reduced Jack’s lead from seventy-five 
yards to a little less than thirty-five. 

While he ran Jack tried desperately to think. 
He began to wish that he had climbed a tree, 
but he was out from among the trees now. 
His dilemma frightened him so much that he 
could hardly run, and the bear gained more 
rapidly. The thirty-five yards became thirty, 
then dwindled to twenty-five, then slowly but 
surely sank to twenty. 

Now Jack had reached the edge of the slide, 
and he must act. Either he must turn and run 
for the upper levels, in which case the bear 
would overhaul him within a hundred feet, or 
he must face the beast with only his light gun, 
made to shoot only rabbits and squirrels. 

Wait! There was still another course that 
he might follow. To be sure, it was almost 
certain death, but it was better than facing 





of dismay Jack turned in 
his course and raced diag- 
onally for the spur of hard 
rock. 

He ran now with long 
strides, as he would have 
run on a hard road; his 
feet sank into the loose 
rock, but he lifted them 
so quickly that they did 
not feel the wave that fol- 
lowed. He did not dare to 
turn his eyes from the 
rock, and he bent his whole 
energy on keeping up his 
speed. Because he was run- 
ning partly with the slide 
he could keep on top of it 
without tripping. . 

At last, with a gasp of 
thankfulness, he threw 
himself against the spur 
and scrambied up until he 
had reached the topmost 
pinnacle. Then he turned 
his head to look. 

The slide was rushing 
past in a gray-brown 
stream, and in the very 
centre of it he saw the 
bear. Scrambling hard to 
keep his feet, the great 
beast was traveling down- 
ward toward certain de- 
struction. He was already 
opposite Jack’s perch. He 
was trying to gallop up 
the slide. He was strain- 
ing his powerful legs to 
their utmost, but in spite 
of his efforts he steadily 
lost ground. Once he 
slipped sidewise, and be- 
fore he could regain his 
balance the slide had swept 
him thirty or forty feet nearer the cliff. At 
last the clouds of dust that rose from the slide 
hid him from Jack’s view. 

The noise had become deafening. The dust 
that rose from the base of the cliff where the 
rock was piling up had already drifted far 
across the valley in a dense cloud. One last 
glimpse Jack had of the bear; then Ephraim 
vanished over the brink. 

When the slide had ceased and the dust had 
blown away, Jack crept down to the base of 
his haven of refuge and tried the surface of 
the slide with his foot. It had discharged so 
much of its load that the remaining fragments 
lay much more thinly over the bed rock ; if he 
moved with care, he could reach the other side 
without much risk. 

By stepping carefully he passed the remain- 
der of the distance in safety. Then he sat 
down on a rock to rest and to recover his 
mental balance—a very thankful boy. 
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LAUS DEO! 


It is done! 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 
How the belfries rock and reel! 
How the great guns, peal on peal, 
Fling the joy from town to town! 


For the Lord 
On the whirlwind is abroad ; 

In the earthquake He has spoken; 
He has smitten with his thunder 
The iron walls asunder, 

And the gates of brass are broken! 





Did we dare, 
In our agony of prayer, 

Ask for more than He has done? 
When was ever his right hand 
Over any time or land 

Stretched as now beneath the sun? 


Ring and swing, 
Bells of joy! On morning’s wing 
Send the song of praise abroad! 
With a sound of broken chains 
Tell the nations that He reigns, 
Who alone is Lord and God! 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 




















FACT AND COMMENT 


MAN does not need heavy sticks in order 
to get sound from a good drum. 


How Strong is he-who, Brave yet Undefiant, 
Admits Mistakes and still is Self-reliant! 
HE man whose children begin to flatten 
their noses against the windowpane half 
an hour before the time when he is accustomed 
to return home will never need to subpcena 
any witnesses to establish his good character. 


HE United States has played a great part 
in this closing year of the war; it must 
continue to play a great part in the coming 
years of peace and reconstruction. There is 
nowhere so great a reservoir of capital and of 
unexhausted human energy as there is in this 
country. There is perhaps no other country 
that will have any money whatever to spend 
upon or to lend to its neighbors in the costly 
work of reconstruction on which they must 
enter. There is no other nation that can find 
among its manhood a surplus of trained heads 
and willing hands to offer to the service of 
mankind beyond its own borders. 
OW many persons know that, if the British 
crown had descended by strict hereditary 
right instead of by authority of Parliament, 
Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, who has 
commanded a German army in the field 
throughout the greater part of the war, would 
be king instead of George V? Through his 
mother, who was a princess of Austria-Modena, 
he is the ranking descendant of the Stuart 
kings, but his ancestors were ruled out of court 
by Parliament some two centuries ago, because 
they, like James Il, whom Parliament deposed, 
were Roman Catholics. There exists to-day a 
curious society called the Order of the White 
Rose, the members of which recognize the 
Bavarian prince as the true king of England, 
the real vessel of the divine right to rule! 
HE rice crop of the United States has 
almost doubled since the beginning of the 
war, and it is probable that the crop of the 
current year will be the largest yet raised. Rice 
requires land so wet that ordinary farm ma- 
chinery cannot be used on it; but a few years 
ago it was discovered that it was possible in 
certain parts of the country, particularly Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, to prepare Jand and 
plant rice by machinery and then flood the 
land from near-by streams and artesian wells, 


and that the land could also be drained.when |, 


the rice approached maturity, so that ordinary 
reaping and threshing machines could be used 
to harvest the crop. Rice-growing in this coun- 
try was revolutionized. Our total production 
increased from 136,000,000 pounds in’ ‘1890 to 
253,000,000 pounds in 1900, 656,000,000 pounds 
in 1914 and 1,007,000,000 pounds in 1917. 


HE English have taken to baseball with 

surprising adaptability ; the soldiers at the 
front are said to prefer it to cricket. But there 
is one peculiarity of cricket that they would 
like to introduce into baseball. The game, they 
think, could be improved by letting the batsman 
run on a foul as well as on a fair ball, as the 
crickéter can after a leg drive or a cut. Such a 
change would not be worth much unless the 
flat cricket bat were used instead of the round 
baseball bat, for a ball that goes backward or 
sidewise from a round bat is almost always 
accidental, whereas the flat bat can be used to 
tip a ball in any desired direction. When you 
begin to change both the rules and the imple- 
ments of a game to correspond with those used 
in some other game, you are probably on the 
way to spoiling what you already have and 
enjoy and to getting something mongrel. So 





we shall advise the English boys to play base- 
ball when they feel like it, and cricket when 
they feel like that, and not to try to run the 
two together into a nameless and illogical 
compromise. 
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THE DAY OF JUBILATION 


N November 11, all over the civilized 
QO world, whistles blew and bells pealed, 

and people decked their houses with flags 
and went about with smiles on their faces and 
happiness in their hearts. The war was over, 
even though it might be weeks or months 
before the articles of peace were signed. 

Of course the greatest happiness, the greatest 
jubilation, flowed from those whose nearest 
and dearest are in France or on the seas. No 
matter how profoundly others rejoiced, there 
could be no joy and no thanksgiving equal to 
that of the fathers and mothers and the wives 
and the children of the fighting men. Yet even 
those whose hearts were filled with gratitude at 
the termination of the threat to the lives of their 
dearest gave thanks not for that alone. Every- 
where there was rejoicing for the overthrow 
of the wicked doctrines to which the German 
nation had been educated and to which it had 
desperately clung. The idea that the state was 
sovereign, above all moral law, and controlled 
by no moral sense ; that its aggrandizement at 
the expense of other states and at the expense 
of the individual was its duty and indeed the 
sole purpose of its existence; that its members 
lived solely to promote its devouring purpose ; 
that its power must grow through military 
conquest, and that the state holding such doc- 
trines must ultimately absorb to itself all power 
and must rule the world—that idea struck at 
the fundamental concept of liberty. The world 
that the Germans purposed to possess would 
have been an intolerable world. Every country 
would have been placed and kept under the 
harsh rule of the German. There would have 
been one chosen race, the German. There would 
have been one prescribed language, the German. 
The whole world would have been set to toil- 
ing and groveling for the gratification of the 


All-Highest German. A world that exhibited 


Wilhelm Hohenzollern as its supreme monarch, 
the consummate flower of civilization — that 
was the world which the German had it in mind 
to create and which he very nearly did create. 
From a fate both terrible and contemptible the 
world has been saved; and there is no one in 
all the civilized nations of the earth who on 
November 11 did not celebrate that salvation. 

And finally, transcending even the personal 
cause for rejoicing and the national and inter- 
national cause for rejoicing, is the divine cause 
for rejoicing. For all the motives, ideals and 
aspirations that in the desperate struggle sus- 
tained the nations that have won the victory 
were those that men ever since the Dark Ages 
have recognized and cultivated as the noblest; 
they are those that the divine spark in man 
kindled; they are those that have raised man 
above the level of the brute. The motives 
that animated the German and that translated 
themselves into acts wherever the German 
went were those that governed men in the 
Dark Ages; they were those of the brute. If 
the German had prevailed over the world, the 
brutish would have prevailed over the spiritual. 
On November 11, that sunny, cloudless day, 
every American heart was singing, like Brown- 
ing’s Pippa, ‘‘God’s in his heaven. ’’ 
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THE GERMAN REVOLUTION 


HE last of the Emperors has fallen. 
Hapsburg and Hohenzollern go down 
together. The imperial tradition that 
ancient Rome gave to the world — Cesar, 
Kaiser, Czar, for they are all the same word, the 
surname of the first and greatest of European 
autocrats—is at an end. The world is safe 
enough for democracy; now let democracy 
show itself safe for the world. 

The German revolution trod more swiftly 
on the heels of the Russian revolution than 
we could have believed possible; but, once the 
defeat of Germany was made certain, it was, 
in fact, inevitable. It was implicit in the very 
declaration of war itself; the invasion of Bel- 
gium, the sinking of the Lusitania, the treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk were the corner stones on 
which it was erected. No autocrat begins a 
war of aggression without risking his throne; 
defeat in such a war means his overthrow. His- 
tory is full of examples. Bismarck and Moltke 
knew and said that if Sadowa had been won 
by the Austrians or Sedan by the French the 
Hohenzollerns would have been cleared out of 
Berlin by the people. Well, their time has 
come ; ‘‘the day’’ is here. 

What the course of the German revolution 





is to be we cannot foretell. Like the Russian 
revolution, it is socialistic in character. There 
are already Soviets, councils of workmen and 
soldiers, agitators who have all the harsh and 
bloody programme of the Bolsheviki on their 


lips. There are moderate men, too, who will | 


try to accomplish the tremendous political 
overturn after an orderly fashion without 
bloodshed or confiscation or proscription. We 
cannot easily think of the Germans’ giving 
themselves up to the insensate passion for de- 
struction that rules in Russia; they are at once 
less ignorant and more disciplined than the 
muzhik millions. 

But we must remember that the philosophy 
that Lenine and Trotzky profess was made in 
Germany and when the war began had more 
followers there than in any other country. 
There will be disorder, violence, probably 
bloodshed in Germany before the new order 





sick and wounded in hospitals, who will be 
cared for where they are ds long as that is 
necessary and who will then be taken to the 
returning ships. The work of all our charitable 
organizations will be brought to an end and 
the personnel brought home. Moreover, the 
continued shipment of food for the troops and 
for the civilian population and the replacement 
of clothing and equipment worn-out or lost by 
the soldiers are really, although not strictly, a 
part of demobilization. 

When we remember that not only all our 
available shipping but a still larger tonnage of 
British vessels has been employed in carrying 
men across the ocean at the rate of about a 
quarter of a million a month, and that now we 
have more than two million men to be re- 
patriated, there is nothing astonishing in the 
estimate that it will require fully two years to 
establish the country again on a normal peace 


has settled affairs with the old régime and | basis. The return is sure to be more leisurely 
finally and firmly established itself. Let us' than the feverishly performed work of putting 
hope that the conflagration will not prove to | men into the field. It will be not only feasible 


be beyond the power of the Germans them- 
selves to control. 


STANDING AT THE DOOR 


T is an excellent remark of a great and 

general visitor that the secret of visiting 

is to leave before people wish you to go. 
Obviously, the remark is not complete, because 
unfortunately there are some persons whose 
visits, if the rule were followed, would be 
reduced to such brevity as to approach ex- 
tinction, whereas other persons, a few others, 
would stay on forever. 

But one thing is unquestionable: no visi- 
tor should stand at the door when departing. 
Say what you have to say, long or short, 
essential or merely social, then get up and go. 
Instead, how people linger! After stringing 
out a formal call, or neighborly chat, with odds 
and ends of disconnected narrative and worn- 
out anecdote, they rise at last, bid an apparent 
and often welcome farewell and then stand 
and stand and stand, still talking of nothing, 
at the door. If, after you have really taken 
your leave, something important occurs to you 
that has been forgotten, go back, sit down 
again, and make your host and yourself com- 
fortable, while you talk it over. But most stand- 
ing at the door is not for things in the least 
important. On the contrary, the talker adds 
one little, insignificant detail, and then another, 


and then another, all the time opening and 


shutting the door idly, letting in a cold draft 
or a germ-laden fly. There comes a pause, and 
you think at last he is going; but he does not 
go, and the vague misery begins again, until 
you wish you might close the door in his face; 
but you cannot. 

The people who never finish their visits in 
their neighbors’ houses never finish their vast, 
brief visit in life. The secret of doing any task 
well, big or little, long or short, is to finish 
it neatly, roundly and perfectly. Plan what 
you have to do in the world with intelligence 
and foresight, even to details, execute it fully, 
then leave it and go to something else. Do not 
half finish and start to go, and then retouch 
and remodel and spoil. 

So many waste the best of life standing at 


the half-closed door of achievement unfulfilled! 
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DEMOBILIZATION 


OON the troops will be coming home. Not 
S all of them, for undoubtedly some will be 
retained, with soldiers of the Entente, for 
various duties, until Germany and its allies 
shall have complied with the conditions of 
peace. It may even be that fresh men will be 
sent over to relieve those who have been in the 
thick of the fight and have earned their release. 
Demobilization of such a vast force as we 
have in Europe is a tremendous task. It can 
no more be accomplished quickly than its oppo- 
site—organizing, equipping, preparing for active 
service and transporting a great military or- 
ganization to the front—can be accomplished 
quickly. It is not alone the matter of bringing 
the men home and of mustering them out of the 
service, although that of itself is as great an 
undertaking as it was to put them across the 
ocean. The United States has spent untold 
millions abroad in public works of various 
kinds. Of course nothing or next to nothing 
will be reclaimed from the results of our 
expenditure on port and railway terminals for 
the reception of men and materials, and in other 
ways, but there will be a great amount of work 
to be done upon them before they are aban- 
doned. Then there are immense quantities of 
all sorts of war material—guns, munitions and 
other articles—that are clearly ours, and that 
must be collected and brought back. There are 





but desirable that much of the shipping be 
now diverted to operations more pressing than 
the return of the American forces. 

It is to be hoped that neither the authorities 
nor the people will be too anxious to complete 
the demobilization in a hurry. It will be an 
appreciated honor if some of our brave men 
and officers are permitted to share in the occu- 
pation of German forts and cities. In any 
event, the people of the devastated regions and 
some others of our allies will long need such 


| assistance as our men can give them, and it will 


be given ungrudgingly and enthusiastically. 
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TO - DAY 


E are observing to-day both the oldest 

and the most distinctive of our national 

holidays. Thanksgiving, as we keep it, 
was born here. It has always been, too, our 
home-keeping and home-going day. Then, if 
at no other time, the family is reunited, and 
the old rooftree shelters again, in the flush of 
youth or the great mid-years of life, those 
whose first cry it echoed. 

But this year, the greatest Thanksgiving 
we have ever known, it is different. The old 
house is closed for the day, and our Thanks- 
giving table is spread, not in the familiar sur- 
roundings, but in the homes of those who 
have so recently come into the family. It is 
spread in France, where old people with tears 
of joy and gratitude are eating with us the 
first good meal they have had in years. It is 
spread in Belgium, where little children bless, 
at the same time, their food and our name; 
in Italy and England, and far Siberia and 
the white Arctic wastes. To all corners of the 
earth the great news has gone. The world has 
never had such a Thanksgiving before. 

Although we ourselves may have a little less 
abundant helping than we have been used to 
—although we may miss the accustomed variety 
and: wish that some of the dishes had been 
more generously furnished— what matter? 
Love and high purpose and a thankful spirit 
dine with us, and at the head of the table sits 
Peace. 
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THE HOUR OF RETRIBUTION 


ITHERTO wars have usually ended in 
H a peace conference, at which represent- 

atives of all the belligerents sat round 
the green cloth and dickered over terms. Ger- 
many thought that this war would end in the 
same way, but because of the temper and the 
determination of the Allies it is ending far 
differently this time. Instead of a peace con- 
ference there will be, as it were, an interna- 
tional court of justice, in which the Allies 
alone will sit upon the bench, and Germany, 
far from having any voice in the deliberations, 
will appear only as a criminal summoned to 
hear the sentence that civilization has decided 
to pronounce and now has the power to en- 
force. Nothing less than that would satisfy 
the world’s sense of justice. 

But even that is not all. As the war con- 
tinued and new stories of German atrocities 
were verified and confirmed, there sprang up 
a sort of burning and implacable indignation 
that began to call for the punishment not only 
of governments but of individuals, that saw 
that half the cause for which we have been 
fighting would be lost if the known and proved 
authors of definite outrages should escape the 
just retribution of their deeds. 

The sentiment, which has doubtless long lain 
silent in the hearts of many men, has found 
expression in letters published in French, 
English and American papers, magazines and 
reviews, and has crystallized in a definite 
and detailed plan for a Retribution Bureau that 
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shall lead to the punishment of the guilty. 
‘The work of the bureau will be to gather and 
collate evidence of all alleged outrages, and 
to draw up indictments against individual 
Germans in every instance where there is 
enough evidence to support the case. 

In order to carry out the plan the bureau 
will have to be legally established, endowed 
with definite powers and provided with ade- 
quate funds. It must be authorized to summon 
and examine witnesses, administer oaths, take 
depositions and keep stenographic records; in 
other words, to do with reference to violations 
of the laws of war whatever a court of justice 
does in criminal cases that occur in civil life. 

Already Frenchmen, Englishmen and Bel- 
gians have made a formidable beginning. One 
French publicist alone has the names of more 
than tive hundred German officers on his list, 
with definite charges against them; and the 
English have a terrible indictment. Unless 
the guilty are held personally and individually 
responsible, the blood of future generations 
and the tortures of millions yet unborn may be 
upon our heads. Shall we tell the future that 
any nation or any individuals may do hereafter 
what the German army has done in this war 
and escape the penalty ? 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


LEC TIONS. —Final returns increased the 
Republican lead in the new House of 
Representatives to 45 votes. —-Woman suffrage 
was carried in Michigan and South Dakota, 
but beaten in Oklahoma and Louisiana. Ohio, 
Wyoming, Washington, Florida and Nevada 
voted for prohibition. 
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EEDING EUROPE.—The President has 

directed Mr. Hoover to go to Europe as 
soon as possible to organize the work of sup- 
plying food to the liberated and famishing 
nations of the Continent. 
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R° ISSIA.—According to news given out in 

Tokyo, the Bolshevik forees in Siberia 
were pretty completely scattered by the Sibe- 

“rian and Allied troops. The government atOmsk 
sent to the Allied Powers an appeal for addi- 
tional assistance in restoring order in Russia 
and in reconstructing the shattered economic 
life of the country. Bolshevik forces were 
reported advancing to invade Finland. 
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HE GERMAN REVOLUTION.— The 

consciousness of complete and crushing 
defeat in the world war was accompanied in 
Germany by the stupendous revolution that 
has often been predicted. It was begun on the 
political side by the action of the Socialist party 
leaders, who served notice on the Chancellor 
that they would resign from the ministry and 
actively oppose the government if the Kaiser 
did not abdicate at once, and on the military 
side by a widespread revolt among the sailors 
of the German fleet at Kiel and Wilhelmshaven. 
‘The revolt seems to have been the earlier event. 
It began at.Kiel as early as November 3, when 
the red flag was raised on the battleship Kaiser 
and several officers were killed by their men. 
The mutiny spread like wildfire among the 
ships, and soldiers who were sent to put down 
the revolt joined the rebels. A soldiers’ council, 
much like the councils formed in the Russian 
navy, was established and took control of af- 
fairs in Kiel.-As news of these happenings 
spread through Germany there were uprisings 
in widely separated cities, Hamburg, Bremen, 
Munich, Cologne and Essen, —and the govern- 
ment authorities found the soldiers unwilling 
to oppose the revolution. 

The Socialist ultimatum was handed to 
Prince Max of Baden on November 7, and two 
days later the Kaiser abdicated, unwilling to 
the last, it is said, and convinced of the neces- 
sity only by Marshal von Hindenburg’s blutf 
- declaration that the army could not be trusted 
to uphold the monarchy any longer. The 
Crown Prince at the same time abjured his 
right of succession to the throne. 

On November 10 the Kaiser fled to Holland, 
accompanied by members of his staff. After 
being detained for some time at the border he 
was permitted to go to the castle of Count 
Bentinck at Amerongen, where he is to remain 
until the Dutch government decides what to 





do with him. It was reported that the Empress 
was too ill tg be removed from Potsdam, and | 
the whereabouts of the Crown Prince was | 
uncertain. | 

Meanwhile in Berlin all governmental au- | 
thority passed into the hands of the Socialists. 
Herr Frederick Ebert, a Socialist deputy in 
the Reichstag, became Chancellor. It was 
announced that a republic was to be formed 
at once, and that the majority Socialists had 
voted against yielding to the principles of Bol- 
shevism; but there were continual reports of 
the formation of soldiers’ and workmen’s 
councils in the principal cities of the country, | | 
and plenty of evidence of a determined effort | 





on the part of the radicals to establish a Soviet 
government much like that of Lenine and 
Trotzky in Moscow. 

The abdication of the Kaiser accompanied 
the toppling of throne after throne through- 
out Germany. The Kings of Bavaria and Wiirt- 
temberg abdicated on November 8, and the 
King of Saxony on November 11. The Duke 
of Brunswick, the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg - Schwerin, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, the Grand Duke 
of Baden and the rulers of the other small 
German states also surrendered their authority 
to the people. There was singularly little blood- 
shed reported ; neither the rulers nor the army 
chiefs made any serious attempt to resist the 
sweep of the revolution. 

Dr. Solf, the foreign minister, appealed to 
President Wilson to send foodstuffs into Ger- 
many as quickly as possible, since the nation 
was menaced with starvation. The President 
replied that this country and its allies would 
make every effort to provision Germany, so 
long as public order was maintained there. 

eS . 
x STRIA -HUNGARY.— The Emperor 
Karl abdicated on November 12. The fate 
of himself and his family was in doubt when 
this record closed.—The new Czecho-Slovak 
government rapidly established its authority 
throughout Bohemia. It made public a state- 
ment that immediate supplies of food ought to 
be hurried into all parts of the old Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, since starvation was an 
imminent menace that would bring with it 
the certainty of disorders, characterized by 
Bolshevism. ——The State Council in Vienna 
voted that German Austria should join the 
new German republic. 
e 
OLAND.—A Polish republic has been | 
formed; Mr. Daszynski, a deputy in the 
Polish parliament, is president; the new gov- 
ernment has proclaimed its authority over 
Galicia. Already it has come into collision with 
the Ukraine in Eastern Galicia, since Ukrain- 
ian troops have taken possession of Lemberg 
and Przemysl. 


THE GREAT WAR 
(From November 7 to November 13) 
By the signing of an armistice at Marshal 





Foch’s headquarters at Senlis on the morning | 
of November 11 the war came to an end. The | 
German plenipotentiaries had their first inter- 
view with Foch on November 8, when the | 
Allied terms were read to them. They were 
given three days to consider them, and they 
went through the formality of referring them 
to the imperial military headquarters at Spa, 
Belgium. But acceptance was a foregone con- | 
clusion, for the revolution was already in 
progress, and the German army had neither 
the spirit nor the power to offer resistance. 
The terms of the armistice are severe; they 
were made se in order to make it impossible 
for the enemy to resume fighting previous to 
or during the discussion of actual peace terms. 
The Germans are obliged to evacuate all occu- 
pied or invaded territory whatsoever, including 
Alsace-Lorraine ; to surrender immense quan- 
tities of military supplies, including 5000 cannon 
and 2000 aéroplanes; to witharaw their forces 
not only behind the Rhine but behind a line 
some twenty miles east of the river; to deliver | 
the possession of Cologne, Coblenz and May- | 
ence to the Allies pending the declaration of | 
peace; to give up at once all Allied prisoners | 
without reciprocity ; to surrender to the Allies | 
all their submarines, and to disarm and put | 
under Allied surveillance the entire German | 
battle fleet; to remove all restrictions whatso- | 
ever on trade with Allied or neutral countries, 
without any removal of the existing embargo | 
conditions, and to promise reparation for dam- | 
age done by the German armies—including the 
return to Belgium, Russia and Roumania of | 
all gold or cash removed from those countries. | 
It is of course a question whether the new | 
German government will possess sufficient au- 
thority to carry out all these stipulations. 
While the armistice awaited signature the 
Allied forces hurried the retreating bag pees. 
back along the whole battle line. The Ameri- | 
can First Army took Sedan, and the Second | 
Army captured Stenay and began a very strong | 
offensive eastward from the Meuse across the 
hills of the Woevre toward Metz. The British | 
took Maubeuge and Mons — appropriately | 
enough finishing the war at the point where | 
in 1914 they fought their first battle with the | 
onrushing Germans. The French took Hirson 
and Méziéres and held the bank of the Meuse | 
over a front of twenty miles. In Belgium, | 
Ghent was abandoned to the Belgians, and | 
Tournai fell into the hands of the British just 








| before the fighting came to an end. 


The harbor of Constantinople was occupied 
by Allied warships and so was the port of 
Alexandretta, in Syria. 

The Serbs drove the last of the enemy across 
the Danube. 

The King of Italy entered Trieste and was 
received with great popular enthusiasm. 

It was announced that the British battleship 
Britannia was torpedoed off Gibraltar on No- 
vember 9. Most of the crew were saved. This 
was no doubt the last sting of the submarine. 
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New all-steel front acts as a shock-absorber, greatly strength- 


ens the sled and makes steering easy and safe. 
Seven sizes—3 to 5 feet. Sold by Hardware and Dept. Stores. 





—the famous steering sled with non-skid ranners 7 





- Box 1100€ cng how wera @ 
S.L, Allen &Co., Inc." Piivdtiphia Fasnefociecs_marnet 


Boys! Girls! Enjoy the thrill of flying down _ 
















10 to 50% 
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Fox, etc. 


FURS : HIDES 


By shipping to us than by selling at home. 


We are.the largest Hide and Fur House 


W. Est. over 25 years. Prompt cash returns guaranteed. No commission. 


HIDES TANNED INTO ROBES $2.50 TO $6.00 


We tan Furs. Sell Leather, Fox and Wolf Poison. Our 450-page Hunters’ and 
Trappers’ Guide tells how to become a successful trapper, and how to raise Skunks, 
Ship your Hides, Furs, Pelts, Tallow to Us. 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 23, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Write for Price List. 








AN ABANDONED ROAD 
@y Odell Shepard 


OWN from the windy and sun-washed hill 
And down through the maple glade, 

Down where the aspen leaf is still, 

It sinks to a moted shade; 
And there, stretched out in glad release, 

It lapses, blurred and blind, 
Into the infinite lonely peace 

Of things gone out of mind. 


Far in the withered forgotten years 
And under an earlier sky 

It was a highway of joys and tears 
Where Scrrow and Love went by; 

But now the fox has made his lair 
Beneath the old worn way, 

Owls are a-wing in the moonlight where 
Young lovers used to stray. 


Shadows are shifting upon the moss 
That covers the old wheel track, 

Spiders are weaving their webs across 
And gossamers floating slack ; 

And all the winds have gone away 
From that sequestered wood, 

Leaving to Silence her ancient sway 
In a green solitude. 


Only the voice of a hermit thrush 
Deep hidden in leafy Junes 

Ripples the lake of the breathless hush 
Through lingering afternoons; 

And no step moves there all year through, 
And no man lives who knows 

Out of what valleys it comes or to 
What purple hills it goes. 


























Other roads clamber to greet the dawn 
And dip to the misty sea, 
Wandering restlessly on and on 
Through all of the years to be, 
But this, that marches down the glen 
With banners of goldenrod 
Out of the thoughts and the needs of men, 
Is going back to God! 
es 
THE DEPARTING ANGEL 
ALPH GORDON was one of those clean, 
strong young men that it does a min- 
ister’s heart good to receive into the 
church. Dr. Arbuckle had given him 
the right hand of fellowship a year 
before, and had felt at the time that 
here was a young man who, as he expressed it, 
would “go far.’’ But of late something seemed to 
be troubling Ralph, and he had asked the minister 
for an interview. 

“Doctor,” said he, “when I joined the church a 
year ago it was a moment of high exaltation in 
my life. I had fully consecrated myself to the 
Master’s service, and I asked God to use me as 
He would. I was willing to go anywhere or to do 
anything. I thought much of the foreign field (if 
God saw fit to call me. But no call has come to 
any great work, and the light that touched life 
with romance a year ago is slowly fading out, and 
1 am troubled. What is the matter?”’ 

“T don’t think anything is vitally the matter, 
Ralph, if you still have your spirit of consecra- 
tion,’’ said the doctor. ““You’re passing through 
an experience common to men in their religious 
life. John Wesley was just in your place when, a 
year after his thrilling conversion in Aldersgate 
Street, we hear him bemoaning, ‘I am not a Chris- 
tian now!’ 

“It’s just a question of difference between God’s 
methods and ours,’”’ continued the doctor. “ We 
look for the dramatic element. God seems to be 
content mostly with the commonplace. Moses saw 
a vision and wanted to save the Israelites all at 
once. God sent him back to the humdrum work of 
a shepherd behind Midian for forty years. That 
has been God’s method all the way through: first 
the vision, then the humdrum tasK to season a 
man. You’ll find it again in the New Testament. 
There was the outpouring of the spirit at Pente- 
eost and then the command to begin preaching 
right at home in Jerusalem. God wanted to try 
out those new aposties on the old familiar ground. 

“TI often think of that incident when the angel 
Jed Peter out of prison. You remember the angel 
told Peter to bind ‘on his sandals, and then, after 
walking with him one block from the prison, left 
him to find his way alone. In other words, the 
angel didn’t do anything for Peter that he could 

. do for himself, and he left him as soon as he could 
go alone. The humdrum thing is always more of a 
test than the dramatic thing. The Old Testament 
puts it all into one verse: ‘They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not 
be weary, and they shall walk, and not faint.’ 
That sounds like an anticlimax. It seems a greater 
thing to mount up on wings as eagles than it does 
to walk and not faint. As a matter of fact, any of 
us Can soar upon eagle’s wings in some moment of 
vision ; it takes heroic stuff to plod along the dusty 
highway at a walking gait and not faint. 

“There’s where you are now, Ralph, and there’s 
no such proof that a vision is real as just the use 
of it for common deeds. First the vision, then a 
departing angel, then the common road alone. If 
you stand that, the more distant call will come. In 
the meanwhile don’t despise the commonplace.” 

es 

THE PHOTOGRAPH OVER THE COT 
NE Sunday evening a few months ago a 
chaplain was conducting a, service in 
a camoujlaged barracks close to the 
front in France. At the close a young 
officer went up to the minister and 
asked if he knew the ninety-first Psalm. 
The chaplain began’ repeating the wonderful 
words: “He that dwelleth in the secret place of 

the Most High —” 

“Will you come over to my room?” the young 
man asked. 

In the dimly lighted room the officer read aloud 
a letter from his wife asking him to make that 
Psalm his own; then he told his guest something 
of his life and of his eager plans for his men. 

“What made you such a Christian?” the minis- 
ter asked. 

The young man reached up and took from the 
wall over his cot the photograph of a slip of a girl 
with fluffy hair and laughing eyes. ‘She did it,” 
he answered. 


flaming spirit was fighting with her husband at the 
front, brought disgrace upon her son by calling 
him home because her anxiety about him was 
killing her. Hardly conscious what he was doing, 
the boy went home from his camp without leave ; 
his mother had called him, and he could not resist 
her cry. 

Those pictures our boys are carrying—what are 
they doing for them? Are they strengthening their 
arms or weakening them—kindling their souls or 
making them desolate? 

“The soul’s armor,’ Ruskin wrote,—and the 
truth is eternal,—“is never well set to the heart 
unless a woman’s heart has braced it, and it is 
only when she braces it loosely that the honor of 
manhood fails.” 

What is your photograph doing for the boy you 


love? 
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THE REINDEER QUEEN 


OAL barons, merchant princes, cattle kings— 
we are all familiar with the figurative aris- 
tocracy of wealth; but more picturesque and 

unusual is the title popularly accorded to Sinrok 
Mary, the Reindeer Queen of Alaska. Mary’s 
career, as it is related in the Sunset magazine, is 
one unique in the world of business and philan- 
thropy. 

In 1893 Mary Antisarlok, half Russian, half 
Eskimo, was a round-faced, bright-eyed, sleek- 
haired young woman; pretty—we have her own 
innocently frank word for it—and a newly married 
bride. The government had just decided to import 
reindeer from Siberia to Alaska and had sent 
Lieut. Bertholf, in the revenue cutter Bear, to 
negotiate the purchase. He needed an interpreter, 
speaking both Russian and Eskimo; and Mary was 
engaged. She was glad of the opportunity, but un- 
willing to leave her husband; so he was engaged, 
too, as a sort of odd-job man aboard; but Mary 
was the recognized head of the Antisarlok firm. 
She made herself intelligently and successfully 
useful among the natives with whom it was neces- 
sary to deal, and on returning to Alaska she was 
well paid with a goodly number of reindeer. 

These animals were the origin of a herd that 
flourished and increased amazingly, and became, 
indeed, several herds. Mary is now raising deer 
enough to supply thousands of consumers; and 
reindeer meat is tender, palatable and delicious, 
so much so that, but for the difficulties of trans- 
portation, it would probably become a staple food 
throughout the country. Mary is a rich woman, 
but she lives simply in a cluster of cabins, perched 
upon a rocky promontory thrusting seaward, 
fringed with ever-beating surf. 

It is common knowledge throughout Alaska that 
no one was ever refused food and lodging at 





Mary’s cabin; it is also known that, although open- 
handed and free, she is a shrewd bargainer and 
possesses remarkable commercial sagacity. Few 
traders, if any, have been able to get the advan- | 
tage of her in a business deal. There are those in | 
her employ who at times complain of her as a| 
harsh mistress, for in business she expects every- | 
one to live up to obligations and is so strict in that 
regard that it is hard at times to reconcile this | 
severity with her natural attitude of easy gener- 
osity. But with Mary business is business, and 
philanthropy is quite another matter. 

Toward the hungry, the helpless and little chil- 
dren her tenderness is unfailing and her bounty 
lavish. She has no children of her own, but she has 
adopted a numerous family—not a pretty baby or 
two, carefully selected for health and charm and 
promise, but such forlorn, abandoned and neg- 
lected waifs and strays as came under her notice in 
a remote and lawless zone. There are all races and 
colors, declares her biographer, Nona Marquis 
Snyder, but Mary is mercifully color-blind! She 
gives them all a mother’s care in so far as she is 
capable, educates them after a fashion and, when 
they drift out of the home eddy into the greater 
life current, she sees the boat well provisioned. 

One deed of generosity, dating back to the ear- 
lier years of her prosperity, will never be forgotten 
in Alaska. In 1898, only five years after the found- 
ing of her herd of reindeer, word came that more 
than four hundred whalers had been caught in the 
ice packs of Point Barrow and were slowly freez- 
ing and starving. They were five hundred miles 
away from Mary Antisarlok’s snow-covered cabin; 
they were many more miles distant—and miles of 
the northern wilderness, icy, rocky, storm-swept 
and terrible—from sources of civilized supply. 
Quite simply and as a matter of course, Mary, 
reserving only a few head for domestic necessity, 
started ,her whole herd of reindeer northward to 
the rescue. She received no personal appeal, asked 
no advice, awaited no instructions, made neither 
bargain nor effort to protect her interests. She 
saw her chance for first aid, and gave it, instantly 
and whole-heartedly. 

Later, the government replaced the sacrificed 
deer with interest and gave her the thanks she 
deserved. But since that day it is for more than 
her business ability that the Reindeer Queen is 
respected throughout Alaska. 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF FRANCE 
Pivtiserve tn who has had the opportunity to 


observe the French army in the trenches has 
been struck by the simple, friendly relations 
that exist between the poilu and his officer—with- 
out any sacrifice of necessary military discipline. 
| That is the expression of the essential democracy | 
| of the nation, for the French have advanced fur- | 
| ther, perhaps, on the road to real democracy than | 
| any other people. So, at least, concludes Mrs. | 
| Nina L. Duryea, who writes in Harper’s Magazine 
on The Soul of Fighting France. 
| The peasant, she says, has discovered that the 
| man of fashion who feared a draft and wore ga- 
loshes can grow hard and brown and be a good 
| sport amid the grime and danger of trench life. 
| Vermin, soaked straw for a bed, water-clogged 
| boots and a coating of mud appear to agree with 
| the fine gentleman whose hands are no longer 
manicured and who cheerfully rinses his tin plate. 
The peasant learns, to his astonishment, that 
monsieur may be as homesick for his wife and 
baby as he himself, and that he has the same 
standards of life in many ways. 

On the other hand, monsieur finds Jacques a 
delightful comrade, something of a philosopher, 
invariably witty, and sharing his own gallantry | 
for the ladies. Monsieur speaks to his former 
servant as mon enfant, using “thee” and “thou” | 
affectionately, and can, at a pinch, in the absence | 
of a priest, give secular consolation, speeding | 
Jacques on his upward way to heaven with tear- | 
ful affection, embraces and respect. 

They have fought side by side, prayed together 











About the same time, ‘‘somewhere in America,” | before a common shrine, perhaps huddled together 
another woman, years older than the girl whose | in some shell hole below German searchlights, | I don’t s’pose he invented it himself, hardly. Ef 


confiding strange experiences with death, and ex- 
pressing the mutual hope that the Madonna may 
keep her eye on their children, whose own mother, 
being with the Huns, can no longer care for them. 

German disciplinarians would shudder to see 
monsieur lift Jacques to his saddle while he walked 
beside him, or to see an officer slap a poilu on the 
back and chaff him on his latest flirtation. German 
propriety would wince to hear Jacques allude to 
the great maréchal as ‘‘Papa Joffre.” It illustrates 
a significant difference between French ethics and 
German Kultur that when a decoration is bestowed 
in France an embrace goes with it, and not one 
kiss, but two, from the lips of the general on the 
weather-beaten cheeks of the soldier, doubtless 
well scrubbed for the occasion. Can the civilized 
world fancy Hindenburg kissing a German peas- 
ant? France has no self-conscioushess when. its 
soul honors the great soul of an individual. 


- 
A GOOD LICKING 
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‘*Please, mother says this ’ere stamp is a wrong un. 
Father’s licked it, mother’s licked it, me sister’s licked 
it, and we’ve all licked it, and it won’t stick.”’ 

—Charles Chilcot in Windsor Magazine. 
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THE KNITTERS 


‘*AS I came by Uncle Si Bonney’s he called 
across to me; he’s comin’ directly; he was 
jest waitin’ fer Cap’n Pidgin,” announced 

Sam Fynes, slowly shucking off his overcoat and 

settling into his usual seat in the circle at Lem 

Staniford’s grocery. 

Uncle Eli Emmons looked up sourly. ‘‘Si’s been 
took up with Cap’n Pidgin perfee’ly ridic’lous ever 
sence the cap’n come home,” he stated. “Seems 
downright bejuggled, list’nin’ to his yarns and 
gappin’ at all the truck he’s brought back with 
him.” 

“*Well, I don’ know ; the cap’n’s kind of onusual,”’ 
said Lem, good-naturedly. *‘Here they come! 
What d’ye s’pose they’re carryin’ in them two 
bags? Hello, Cap’n Pidgin! Hello, Uncle Si! Ain’t 
run away with Susan’s knittin’, hev ye?” 

“Course he hain’t,” rejoined Cap’n Pidgin, 
breezily. “Brung our own knittin’, though, both on 
us. Clear away there, somebody; heave that cat 
off the packin’ box, Sam; stow them flour bags a 
leetle trimmer — That’s it! We’ll show these lazy 
lubbers what we kin do, eh, Si?” 

Uncle Si’s wheeze became a chuckle, but words 
still eluded him, and it was the captain who replied 
to Simeon Gaines’s half-shocked : 

“Great Phar’oh and his hosts! Ye ain’t in airn- 
est, cap’n, be ye?” 

**Course we be! My wife, she l’arned me to knit 
thutty years ago, the v’yage our injines give out, 
and we drifted for’ard and back for three mortal 
weeks. A rarin’, mutineer of a scolard she had, 
too; but she l’arned me. ’Twa’n’t a bad idee, 
nuther—sort of stiddyin’ and soothin’ knittin’ is, 
once ye’ve l’arned.” 

“*My sisters l’arned me when I was a little 
feller,” put in Uncle Si, getting his breath at last. 
“The time I busted my kneepan. I ain’t knit fer 
years.” : 

“Ump!” snorted Uncle Eli, who was the first to 
recover himself under these surprising disclos- 
ures. “ Ridic’lous! I guess Susan’ll be kep’ too 
busy to knit any more sweaters herself pickin’ up 
all the stitches ye drop in that muffler, Si! The 
army ain’t goin’ to gain none, that’s sartain.” 

“Twill, too!” protested Uncle Si, slightly ruf- 
fled. “I ain’t dropped more’n a dozen stitches 
since I begun.” 

“Ye’ll drop a dozen more, all to oncet, ef ye 
wave that there muffler like ye was tryin’ to signal 
the fleet,’ Capt. Pidgin admonished him. “Steady, 
on, mate! Go slow!” 

“Ump!” snorted Uncle Eli again, veering con- 
tradictiously and fastening a baleful eye on the 
sock on which the captain was busily employed. 
“Si may be kinder excitable, cap’n, but arter all 
he’s got Susan behind him, and a scarf’s plain 
Sailin’, I jedge, compared to socks. Socks, they’re 
complicated—mighty complicated. Um-m-m! Doin’ 
’em the regulation army pattern, be ye?” 

““Doin’ ’em the pattern I’ve wore fer thutty 
years, and I guess the army ain’t got none better, 
nor the navy, nuther,” said Capt. Pidgin. 

Uncle Eli’s snort became a trumpet blast of 
anticipatory exultation. ““‘Ump! Doin’ ’em with a 
Kitchener toe, I s’pose?” 

“I don’ know’s I am,” responded Capt. Pidgin, 
cautiously, ‘and then agin, I don’ know’s I ain’t. 
What’s a Kitchener toe?” 

“Hain’t the least idee,” admitted Uncle Eli, 
promptly ; “but then, I don’t hev ter. A man I was 
born, thank heaven, and a man I mean to die. No 
knittin’ needles fer me! But Almeria, she gives 
out the wool and collects knitted articles, and 
there’s al’ays womenfolks hangin’ about the place, 
comparin’ and discussin’, and I hear there ain’t 
no sock any good without a Kitchener toe.” 

Lem Staniford attempted a pacific diversion: 

“Sounds sorter queer callin’ a fuzzy-woolly sock 
pattern after a general as great as him, don’t it? 
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they’d named some kind of a helmet fer him, now, 
*twould have sounded proper enough.” 

“They got to hev Kitchener toes to army socks, 
that’s all I know,” persisted Uncle Eli. ‘‘ Your 
socks got Kitchener toes, Cap’n Pidgin?” 

“They hain’t,” said Capt. Pidgin, decisively, 
“and they don’t need ’em. Almeria’s had two pair 
of my knittin’ turned in a’ready, and glad enough 
to get ’em, without makin’ complaints. Pidgin toes 
was plenty good enotigh fer her. But ef ye think 
the womenfolks’!! feel easier in their minds, ye kin 
tell’em these I’m knittin’ now hev Paul Jones toes 
and Dewey tops and Farragut heels, or any other 
combination of big names ye think they’d fancy; 
I ain’t the least objection. Ahoy, there, Si! What 
in tother be ye doin’ ?” 

“I—I guess I dropped a stitch,” confessed Uncle 
Si. ‘I wasn’t attendin’ clos’t to business jest then.” 

Uncle Eli returned joyfully to the attack—of the 
weaker party. 

“Ump!” he snorted ironically. ‘“What did I tell 
ye? Knit two, purl two, drop eleventeen! I guess 
the feller that wears that muffler of yourn’ll hev 
to wrop himself best he kin in two inches of 
middle and two yards of fringe!’’ 
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THE HOMING INSTINCT OF TOADS 


W Te tr I was a boy down on Cape Cod, writes 

a friend of The Companion, I remember 
my mother scraping the side of a toad 
with her hoe while working in the garden. The 
next day mother noticed there was a large scab in 
the toad’s side. It made her nervous to look at it, 
and she asked me to put the toad in a box and 
carry it away. I carried the toad a distance of 
three miles into the woods and dropped him. He 
was back in our garden the very next day; and 
although I repeated the performance three times, 
he hopped back every time. Finally, mother said 
not to bother him for the scab was healing. 

I never gave that a second thought until I hap- 
pened to be studying under Prof. Sharp at Boston 
University, when, to illustrate a point to the class, 
he said that toads, like carrier pigeons, possessed 
the homing instinct; then I thought of the toad 
that mother had asked me to carry away from our 
garden at Provincetown, thirty years before. 

It happened the next morning after Prof. Sharp 
made the remark about the homing instinct of 
hop-toads that a freight conductor came into the 
signal tower where I am employed and showed 
me a hop-toad he had picked up on the lawn at 
the Saugus station and brought to Boston in his 
caboose; he said he intended to put the toad in 
his garden at Somerville to eat the bugs. 

I told the conductor about the experience I had 
with a toad down on Cape Cod, and that Prof. 
Sharp had said that toads did really possess the 
homing instinct. Finally, we decided to tie a small 
tag to the toad’s hind leg with the conductor’s 
name and address written on it; and he was to 
turn the toad loose in his garden at Somerville 
that afternoon. When the conductor’s train arrived 
at Saugus the next noon the toad with a tag on 
which his name was written was hopping round 
on the lawn at the Saugus station. 

In order to prove still further that toads do 
really possess the homing instinct, I took a toad 
from my garden at Wakefield, ten miles from 
Boston. Putting the toad in a box, I walked to the 
Wakefield station, and took a train for Boston at 
half past ten in the evening. When I arrived in 
Boston I transferred to the Elevated and rode to 
Charlestown, and at the corner of Perkins and 
Haverhill streets, Charlestown, one mile from 
Boston, near the signal tower where I work, I 
released the toad. The toad was tagged with my 
name and address. 

As I walked into my driveway in Wakefield at 
half past eight the next morning a dusty-looking 
toad with a small tag tied to his hind leg hopped 
across the lawn from the direction of the Metro- 
politan Park Reservation and placed himself 
under the sill cock, where the water dripped on 
him and bathed his dusty back. 
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AN UNEXPECTED COLLISION 


HE magnificent grizzly bear of California is 

almost extinct, writes Mr. Charles Sheldon 

in The Wilderness of the North Pacific Coast 
Islands. Already, in most parts of the Rocky 
Mountains, the sight of a grizzly is extremely un- 
usual. Its numbers are rapidly diminishing also in 
Mexico and in British Columbia. The process of 
extermination is going on along the Alaska coast, 
and the great brown bears, in spite of laws for 
their protection, also seem doomed to go the way 
of the buffalo. On Montague Island, where, at the 
time of Mr. Sheldon’s visit, bears had never been 
systemativally hunted, he had the most remarkable 
experience of his life. 

I went high up and tramped along the mountain 
side, he says. The basin was beautiful, with high, 
rough peaks encircling it; the air was filled with 
the rumble and roar of numerous snowslides. 
Here and there I saw bear tracks, but none of the 
animals appeared. I was circling near the top of a 
conical hill, holding on to the spruce branches with 
my right hand and carrying my rifle over my left 
elbow with the barrel pointing behind me. Sud- 
denly I saw a huge bear running directly at me. I 
had just time to push forward the butt of my rifle 
and yell when the bear collided with me and 
knocked me down. It turned to the left as I pushed 
my rifle forward, struck my left hip with its shoul- 
der, my knee with its head and my shin with its 
claws. Heavy black-and-blue marks were the 
mementos that it left me. As I fell my rifle dropped, 
and in my confusion I grabbed the animal’s fur 
with my left hand. I remember having a quick, 
foolish thought of a small knife in my pocket. 

The bear was, I believe, more surprised than I. 
Quickly turning to the right, it pulled away from 
my grasp and ran back over the hill without any 
attempt to bite or to strike me. Rising, as the bear 
wheeled, I picked up my rifle and fired one futile 
shot as the animal disappeared. : 


6 ¢ 
SOME INSPIRED EFFORTS 


UR readers who understand French will be 
amused by a number of desperate guesses 
that some English schoolboys are said to 

have made at the meaning of French phrases that 
they had to translate. A contributor sends them to 
the Spectator: 

Pas du tout. The father of twins. 

Chemin defer. The way to do it. 

Le moine disait son bréviaire. The least said the soonest 
mended. 

lls mangeaient du jambon cru. They ate what they 
believed to be good jam. 
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“ WE ARE GOING TO HAVE A BETTER LUNCH” 


THE STOLEN HONEY 


BY G. H. SMITH 


S soon as the snow came, Ray Coon went 
out coasting. It was great sport, and he 
had so good a time that he went home 

and asked his mother to put up some luncheon 
for him. 

‘*There are some fine hills not far away,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I want to go there and coast 
all day.’’ 

Mother Coon put a good luncheon into a little 
tin pail, and off went Ray Coon to the hills. All 
the forenoon he coasted to his heart’s content, 
and at noon he ate his luncheon beside a spring 
that bubbled up through the snow not far from 
the road. He had no drinking cup, and so 
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“DON'T BE SILLY!" SAID REDDY FOX 
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he dipped his bread 





into the cold spring. 

‘*Ho, ho!’’ called 
a well-known voice 
near by. ‘‘We are go- 
ing to have a better 
lunch than that!’’ 

It was the voice of 
Reddy Fox; he and 
his brother, Rusty 
Fox, had seen Ray 
Coon from the road. 

‘*My lunch is good 
enough for me!’’ said 
Ray Coon stoutly. 

‘““It may satisfy 








uncle,’’ replied Ray 


‘Oh, he will not | 
mind,’’ argued Rusty | 
Fox. ‘‘ We’ll take | 
such a little bit that | 
he will never miss it, | 
anyway.’’ 

By such poor argu- | 
ments the Fox boys | 
led Ray Coon, whose | 
mouth was fairly wa- 
tering for the honey, 








you,’’ said Rusty 
Fox, ‘‘but we are go- 
ing to have honey.’’ 

‘*Honey!’’ cried Ray Coon. ‘‘Real honey ?’’ 

‘*Yes, real honey,’’ said Rusty Fox. ‘‘Come 
along with us.’’ 

Now Ray Coon was very fond of honey, but | 
he knew that the Fox boys were the idle fel- 
lows of the neighborhood and that they were 
always getting into trouble. 

‘*Ts it wild honey—in a tree somewhere?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*No, a friend of ours has it in hives,’’ said 
Reddy Fox. ‘‘Come along and ask no ques- 
tions. ’’ 

Ray Coon had a feeling that he should not 
go with the Fox boys, but it had been a long 
time since he had had any honey. He would 
go with them just this once. He climbed a tree 
and hid his sled among the branches; then 
the three of them set out across the fields. 

After a long walk they came to a stone wall. 

‘*Who is going to give us the honey ?’”’ asked 
Ray Coon uneasily. 

‘‘We are just going to take it,’’ said Rusty 
Fox. ‘‘It is in the hives that belong to old 
Farmer Bear.’’ 

‘*Do you mean that we are going to steal 
it?’’ asked Ray Coon, shrinking back. 

**Don’t be silly!’’ said Reddy Fox, pull- 
ing Ray Coon by the elbow. ‘‘Farmer Bear | 
is your uncle, isn’t he? He would give us| 
the honey if we bothered to ask him for it.’’ | 


HOW GOOD 





to do what he knew 
was not right. He| 
climbed the wall with | 
them, and a moment later all three were filling | 
themselves with the sweet honey from the 
combs in the hives. How good it tasted! They 
quickly forgot all about their resolve to eat | 
only a little. 

Suddenly Reddy Fox cried out, ‘‘Run, boys, 
run! Here comes old Farmer Bear!’’ 

Sure enough, Farmer Bear was hurrying 
toward them. | 

Reddy Fox and Rusty Fox took to their heels; | 
they did not intend to get caught. But Ray 
Coon did not run. He felt more shame than 
fright. Besides, it was bad enough to steal honey 
without running away when caught at it. 

‘*What does this mean ?’’ cried Farmer Bear, | 
bustling up out of breath and seizing Ray Coon | 
by the arm. 

‘*T’m awfully sorry,’’ began Ray Coon. 


IT TASTED! 


| 





‘*Sorry!’’ echoed Farmer Bear. ‘‘It is a fine | Be 
time to be sorry! You have no business to be if 
in such company, any way. Now come straight | 


home this minu 


Still holding Ray Coon by the arm, Farmer 


Bear marched him across the snowy fields. | 
When they were near the house, Mother Coon | } 
came rushing to the door. | 

‘*What is the matter?’’ she called. 

‘* Matter enough!’’ raged Farmer Bear. 
‘“*This boy has been in bad company. The | 
Fox boys are trying to make a thief of him!’’ | 


** Yes, he is my | 


Coon, ‘‘but that does | 
not make it right to | 
steal from him. ’’ } 
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“IT IS A FINE TIME TO BE SORRY!” 


Mother Coon could hardly believe her ears. 


| Ray had always been such a good boy! Her 


other children gathered round her skirts and 
began to cry, for they knew that something 
was wrong. 

Then Farmer Bear told Mother Coon all 
about it, and Ray Coon could not deny a word. 


| He did not even try to excuse himself. He was 
| sent to bed without any supper, and then 


Farmer Bear tramped off home. 
Of course Ray Coon did not miss his supper 


| very much, for he was full of honey, but the 
| shame of the thing was indeed a great punish- 


ment. And to make it worse, he found the next 
day that the Fox boys had pulled his sled down 
from the tree, and it was nearly a week before 
they brought it back to him. 














MOTHER COON COULD HARDLY BELIEVE 
HER EARS 





THE BLIND BOY AT THE GATE 


BY CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 


NCE upon a time, in a land where there 
QO had always been more than enough for 

all, there lived a boy named Jack. He 
was happy and well and had good clothes and 
a pleasant home. No one would ever have 
dreamed of calling him a blind boy, for they 
could see his two bright eyes; but, dear me, no 
one dreams of so many things that happen, as 
you very well know! 

One year there came a great trouble to this 

land of plenty. Most of the strong men had to 
go away to a far country to fight for the safety 
of the land. And the men and many of the 
women who were left at home had to work 
hard making things that the fighting men 
needed. So there was not so much food raised 
as before, and no longer was there enough for 
all. 
“In the midst of all this change and trouble 
Jack found much pleasure. He loved to watch 
the warriors as they set out for their distant 
battles, for the bands played and the bayonets 
sparkled in the sunshine. And he loved to listen 
to the tales that the returning warriors told— 
tales of courage and daring and valor. The 
more he listened the more he longed to do 
something also, something big and wonderful 
and noble. 

‘*T think it is very hard,’’ he exclaimed one 
day after he had heard a story of great bravery, 
‘very hard to have to sit at home and just be 
a boy when older boys can go and do great 
things! I know I could be a hero if only I had 
a chance!’’ 

‘*Then find you something to do,’’ replied 
the returning warrior who had been telling 
his story in the market place. ‘‘There’s much 
to be done; find a task you can do, and we will 
welcome you as a worker. ’’ 

‘*That I will,’’ answered Jack. ‘‘I’ll sit by 
the gate, and as the people go in and out I will 
search for something big and noble that I can 
do for my country. ’’ 

So he went to his home, put on his finest 
cloak and then sat himself down by the city 
gate. 

He found it interesting there. Warriors were 
going and warriors were returning from battle ; 
great loads of weapons and food set out for the 
distant army. So interested was he that for a 
time he quite forgot about watching for some- 
thing that he could do. 

Then, one morning, an old man stopped by 
his side and said to him, ‘‘Why do you watch, 
my son ?’’ 

“Oh, ’’ answered Jack, ‘‘I am not watching. 
I just can’t help noticing folks as they go by. 
What I am really here for is to find a task 
suited to my valor.’’ 

‘*Then you are the lad I am looking for,’’ 
said the old man happily. ‘‘Come with me and 





















“Old Mother Carey is a-picking 


Thus says the sailor ’neath far, cold skies, 
When the clouds get thicker and the chill winds 


cease, 


And the flakes are melting before his eyes. 


Somewhere away in a northern 


Where the white bergs drift on a steel - blue 


sea, 
Lives a queer old lady from the 


And that is her story, as it comes to me. 


“Old Mother Carey is a- picking 


Thus says the farmer when the first snow 


falls, 
And the flakes like feathers are 
trees 


And piling in the roads and along the walls. 


Ever in a region that we do not 


Somewhere away by the Polar Sea, 
Lives a queer old lady from the long 


ago— 
And that is her story, as it 
comes to me. 


MOTHER CAREY’S GEESE 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 


of her geese!” 


clime, 


olden time — 


of her geese!” 


clinging to the 


know, 


ORAWN BY ANTOINETTE INGLIS 


I will show you how to till the land that food 
may grow for the fighting men far away.’’ 

‘*T till the soil!’’ exclaimed Jack scorn- 
fully. ‘‘I do not look for a common task; ’tis 
a deed of valor I would do!’’ 

And the old man turned sorrowfully away. 

The next morning Jack again sat at the gate. 
While he watched the passing crowd an old 
man stepped up close to him and whispered, 
‘*Would you do a good deed for your country ? 
Then give some of the gold that is in your 
purse, that the men fallen in battle may be 
cared for. ’’ 

‘*That I will not!’’ exclaimed the boy. ‘‘I 
need my gold to buy me a fine, new cloak. You 
do not seem to know that I sit watching for a 
task suited to my valor; I must have good 
clothes that I may be ready.’’ 

The old man turned away with a murmured 
word about blindness; but Jack paid no atten- 
tion ; he well knew that he had two good eyes. 

Again the third morning Jack sat at the 
city gate. Again an old man stepped to his 
side with a whispered word. ‘‘So many are 
the loads that go to the distant land of battle,’’ 
he said, ‘*‘that there are no more sacks or 
boxes to send supplies in. Come with me to 
the palace, and I will show you how to weave 
and pound that you may make the sacks and 
boxes so sorely need 

‘*You think me a common weaver or car- 
penter?’’ asked Jack scornfully. ‘‘Can you not 
tell that I must do some great task, some —’’ 
But he stopped suddenly and looked into the 
old man’s eyes. ‘‘ Have I not seen you before ?’’ 
he asked in idle curiosity. ‘‘What may your 
name be?’’ 

‘*My name,’’ said the old man sadly, ‘‘my 
name is Opportunity. I come to you every day ; 
but you—you are only a blind boy sitting at 
the city gate, and you see me not!’’ 
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A DREAM 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


Over the edge of a dream she slips, 
A blue- gray dream that is dim 
and deep; 
Farther and farther down she dips 
Into the gulf of sleep; 


Slowly she turns and seems to float 
On a rosy river that’s long and wide, 

With little pink clouds like tiny boats 
All drifting down the tide; 


Till she comes ashore near a meadow 
sweet, 
Where fairy music is tinkling clear, 
And very delicious things to eat 
Are cooking somewhere near. 


Way down deep in the dream she 
wakes, 
And yawns and stretches and blinks. 
Well, well! — 
Maple syrup and buckwheat cakes 
And the jingling breakfast bell!. 
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Remember 
the Children 


They like a hot 
morning cup 
too. | They 
shouldnt drink 
coffee; give 





A harm-free, 
pure cereal 
drink that’s 
good for the 
parents too. 
No waste, and 
requires little 
sugar. ; 

Economical 


an 
Delicious 











with 3-in-One Oil. 


It will make door 
hinges work noiselessly. For longer wear 
and easier work use 3-in-One on your: 


Sewing machine, typewriter, talking machine, 
ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, music box, lawn 
mower, cream separators, clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, 


catches, pulleys, scissors and everything else 
around your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation that 
cuts out all dirt and never gums or cakes. It lubri- 
cates perfectly every action part and prevents wear. 
No grease; no acid. 

3-in-One also cleans and polishes. all wood 
and metal surfaces— absolutely prevents rust and 
tarnish, indoors and out. 


Write for generous free sample of 3-in-One, today. 
FREE Give it a good hard test. 


Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky 
UNIVERSAL | 


Mountain States, 15c, 25¢ and 50c in bottles 
also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 

®| Spelling Board 
Interesting and 


Causiciornw 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


165 AIM. Broadway New York City 












te, fe Instructive 
EB nf Os For sale at toy stores or 
“ y mi, sent prepaid for $1.00. 
- —— ~~ SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
SPELLING-BOARD NEW YORK 




















Sold by 
Toy Stores Everywhere 
same Manufactured by 
EJ SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
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CLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG FREE 
Elther pin y and2 
figures, one or two colorsename!, Silver plate 
20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 35¢ ea, 
L, $3.50 doz. BASTIA! 
AY 706 Bastian Bidg., 
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REN S.1914 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is 

including postage prepai 
United States, $2.25 to Cana: 
countries. Entered at the 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


| New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
| the year. 


.00 a year, in advance, 
to any address in the 
.00 to foreign 
fiice, Boston, 


and 


7 YOUTH’S COMPANION, is an illus- 
| 

‘ost 
| 


| Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

| Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 
| Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
| date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 
Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
8 unless this is done. 


at Ye should be addressed and orders made payable 
ri) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





























SCIATICA 
“ HIS is a neuralgia that affects the sciatic 
nerve—the large fibre that passes down 
bad enough, but sciatica is especially 
R trying. The nerve is so large that the 
disease produces great pain, and its 
the body stretches it and aggravates the pain. 

Sciatica may develop from any of the causes that 
produce neuralgia—mechanical, constitutional or 
from a tumor, from a bone that has remained dis- 
placed after a fracture, and from a dislocated joint. 
Other causes are disease in any part of the nerve 
anemia or other blood disease, poisons of various 
kinds— either those formed in the body by the 
microbes of such diseases as malaria, typhoid 
from outside the body, such as lead, arsenic, mer- 
cury, alcohol and tobacco. Still another source of 
sciatica is the arthritic, or gouty, diathesis, in which 
fibrous tissues of the body; and finally there are 
the so-called reflex neuralgias, in which the local- 
ized pain is the expression of disorder in some 
inflammation of the mucous lining of the nose and 
its accessory sinuses in the head, astigmatism or 
other defects of vision uncorrected by glasses, or 
or liver. 

Most often, however, the direct cause of sciatica 
is neuritis—the chronic inflammation of the fibrous- 
nerve, which in turn is a local expression of the 
gouty diathesis. Why the sciatic nerve happens to 
be attacked rather than the muscles or the joints 
not always easy to say, but probably it is because 
of some previous injury to the nerve by a sprain 
or by pressure from the edge of a wooden chair 

The treatment of sciatica is that of neuralgia or 
neuritis in general. The physician searches out | 
the cause and removes it if possible. Rest is always | 


the back of the leg. Any neuralgia is 
situation is such that almost every movement of 
reflex. Among those are pressure on the nerve 
or of the spinal cord from which it originates, 
fever, tonsillitis and influenza, or poisons derived 
there is a tendency to inflammation of all the 
other part of the body—perhaps a decayed tooth, 
disease of an internal organ, such as the stomach 
supporting structures within or surrounding the 
or other parts where fibrous tissue abounds, it is 
always exerted on the same spot. | 
necessary—at least, at first; the leg must: be well | 


protected from cold; and local treatment later by | 
vibratory massage, electricity, and so forth, will be | 
useful. The patient should use animal food in | 
moderation and should take a large amount of 

fatty food, such as qGream, butter, olive oil, cod- 
liver oil and nuts, for-it has been said with much 
truth that neuralgia is the call of a nerve for fat. 
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SADIE 
ADIE always knew that she would have 








to work as soon as she was sixteen— 
indeed she wanted to get a special per- 
mit to begin at fourteen, not because 
of ambition, for Sadie did not know the 
first letter of the word, but because she | 
did not like to study and wanted to be earning 

money, and, even more than that, wanted to be | 
out in the world. But Sadie’s mother—pale, tired 
and silent—refused to let her leave school. Sadie’s 
mother scrubbed floors in an office building half 
the night. 

| ‘You don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
| she told Sadie sharply. ‘You might just as well | 
| stop teasing, for I shan’t let you leave. I don’t 

| intend you shall have the life I’ve had. You can’t 

| get anywhere without an education.” | 
“T could go into a store,’’ Sadie retorted sullenly. 
| “I could begin as a bundle wrapper.” 

“Tt’s no use your talking,’ her mother repeated. 
“TI ain’t going to let you.” 
| So Sadie, sullen and defiant, entered the Busi- | 

ness High School; and having but one purpose—to 
get out as quickly as she could—she studied only 
enough te get through. The pity of it was that, 
| although her mother could keep her there, she 
did not know enough of the world for which Sadie 
| was being trained to help her to prepare for it. So 
| when Sadie, jubilant over her escape, left school 
at the end of two years, she could typewrite fairly 
well so far as speed was concerned, but she never 
had learned to punctuate or to recognize a score | 
| of things that make a typewritten page distinc- | 
tive. She could take dictation as rapidly as most | 
of the girls in her class, but she could not spell, 
and she made many careless slips in grammar. | 
The teachers had frequently reminded her of those | 
things, but she took little heed, for she was think- | 
ing only of getting through. Least of all had she | 
any idea of a business purpose in her life. Her one | 
idea was to earn some spending money for herself 
= the least possible trouble, and to have a good 
| time. 
| Stenographers were in demand that year, and 
| Sadie found a position at once. She lost it in six | 
| weeks, but got another quickly. At the end of 
| three years she had had a dozen positions, and | 
| had learned a few things by experience. She was | 
| making eight dollars a week and could not keep | 
| any position at a higher wage. All round her were 
| girls who were learning to file, to understand tech- 
nical details a knowledge of which made them val- | 
uable, to handle pay rolls—girls becoming private | 




















secretaries or taking charge of offices. Now and 
then one of them tried to tell her why she was not 
promoted. But Sadie only shrugged her shoulders. 
“You ean’t tell me!” she said. “It’s favoritism, 
that’s what it is. The whole thing’s rotten.” 
So she went blindly on—to what? 
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OUT OF HIS OWN MOUTH 


HE high moral courage of the missionaries 

who strove to convert the Indians of the 

Canadian Northwest is well illustrated by 

the life of Father Lacombe, who dared to rebuke 

Chief Factor Rowan of the Hudson’s Bay Company 

for heartlessness toward the company’s men. 

Katherine Hughes describes the incident in her 

biography of Father Lacombe. The factor and the 

priest were journeying to Edmonton in a keel 
boat, towed by a company of Cordeliers. 

Of the boatmen’s toil Father Lacombe has 
written: “‘Imagine, if you please, after resting a 
few hours on the bare earth, to hear at three 
o’clock the ery, ‘Leve! Leve!’ Et puis, hurrah!—to 
pull and pull on the lines drawing the heavy boat 
up against the current, walking in the mud, the 
rocks, the swamp, along cliffs, and sometimes in 
water to their armpits—and this under a burning 
sun or beating rain from early morning until dark- 
ness fell about nine o’clock. Without having seen 
it one can form no idea of the hardships, the cruel 
fatigues, of these boatmen.” 

One of the men became sick during the trip. 
Father Lacombe, pitying him as he stumbled along 
in the tracking harness, went to Rowan and asked 
leave for this man to rest a few days as well as to 
share the food of their table. 

The chief factor was equally astonished at the 
young missionary’s presumption in interfering 
with any system of the company and at the boat- 
man’s daring to confess illness. But Father La- 
combe was insistent, and for a wonder Rowan 
gave way somewhat. 

“Give him some of your food if yeu must,’ he 
said, ‘‘but he needs no rest. Any man who is not 
dead with three days’ illness is not sick at all.” 

The incident made a strong impression on Father 
Lacombe—so strong that when they had arrived 
at Edmonton House and Rowan came to show to 
him a very painful felon on his finger, Father 
Lacombe did what he could for him, but said to 
him pointedly: 

“You are not suffering, Rowan!” 

Three days later, while the chief factor still 
suffered, Father Lacombe went to him with a 
purpose. 

“T had to say what was in my mind,” he says, 
“although I feared trouble might come of it. I had 
to touch that man of iron. I went to him and said, 
‘You will understand what I mean, my friend, 
when I tell you that you are not sick! Three days 
have passed now and you are not dead. So of 
course you are not sick ; it is all imagination!’ 

“His face took on an awful cloud. If I had not 
been his friend and a priest, I believe he would 
have struck me. Ha! he was like a can of powder 
—that little man.” P 





EARLY RENEWAL 


Companion subscriptions must be renewed 
_ before expiration in order to avoid interrup- 
tion in mailing and possible loss of papers. 
The recent ruling of the War Industries 
Board does not permit us to hold names on 
our mailing list while waiting for delayed 
renewals or to print a surplus stock of Com- 
panions each week from which to replace 
missing numbers. 

We are repeating this notice and making 
it as emphatic as we can, not because we 
are any less willing than formerly to accom- 

date our d but b the new 
regulation is a government measure for the 
conservation of paper and other material 
and affects all publishers of periodicals and 
all subscribers. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Publishers Boston, Mass. 








FANCIFUL FICTION 


sg EASIBLE fears from flaming, furious fires 
foil Fourth’s frolicsome fun,” fretted Flor- 
ence feelingly. 

“Faugh!” fumed father ferociously. “ Frail, 
foolish female, forget former, folly-filled Fourths. 
Future Fourths free from fuse-formed flames, 
| flocking fires. Fact, fond Florence.” 
| “Father!” faltered filial Florence. ‘Fourth free 
| from fire? Fudge! Forefathers fought for freedom! 
| Forever freemen float fugacious flags, fire fuses, 
flail flippant fifes, flourish frequent firecrackers.” 

“Fossil fancies, Florence, fiea-bitten fragments 
from forty fables. Forefathers forbade futile fuss.” 

“Fourth free from fracas!” Florence’s fingers 
fondled flannel frock’s front flounce. ‘‘Furnish 
further formula, father.’ 

“Frugal, friendly farmers furnish fattening food 
for famished fighting French. Freedom’s fame for- 
bids foolish firecracker Fourth.” 

“Fine!” Florence frisked, fraternal feelings fast 
forming. ‘‘Father, furnish funds for fainting, fa- 
tigued, feeble French fugitives.” 

“‘Freedom first, freedom forever!” flaunted 


father. Finis. 
no 
NOT EVEN SUBSTITUTES TO 
BE HAD 


Lear, Punch relates this sad case of food 
shortage in a rural English community: 
A certain young woman of Hoddesdon 
Asked for lunch, and they gave her a modest un. 
“We’ve no butter or bread 
Or potatoes,”’ they said, 
“And all the fish (even the cod) is done.” 
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QUITE ANOTHER MATTER 


OW long has that clerk worked for you?” 
asked the traveling man, as he watched 
the man do up a pound of butter. , 
“About four hours, I should say,” replied the 
man who keeps the store. 

“I thought he had been here longer than that,” 
said the traveling man. 

“He has,” said the storekeeper. ‘‘He has been 
here for four months.” 


LLING into the manner of the late Edward 
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Foot-Wise Army Men | 


Here’s a shoe by Coward that 
" is equal to the rigors of military 
service. Army men find that it 
meets its duties | 
willingly and per- || 
sistently. Itis as | 
good in the field 
as at inspection. 





| 

True to the regula- | 
tion last but put to- 
gether of excellent | 
leathers with particu- 
lar care as to joining jf} 
and stitching. It is |} 
as waterproof as a 
leather shoe can be | 
made. Hard or soft |} 
toe-cap. We are ex- 
perienced in fitting by 
mail. Write Dept. J. 





James S. Coward 
| _ 262-274 Greenwich St., New York 
i} (NearWarren St.) Sold Nowhere Else 














boxe Earn Xmas Money 


Send for 25 XMAS PACKAGES. Each package contains 48 
assorted Xmas Seals, Cards and Tags. Sell for 10c. each. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1. We trust you. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., Dept. J, Beverly, Mass. 








Extra Money 
Prizes 


Given, in addition to Premiums 
and Winner’s Gifts, to each 
subscriber who sends 
three or more subscriptions 
before Christmas 


O the 150 Companion subscribers 

who, between October 17 and 
December 25, 1918, send us the 150 
largest lists of new subscriptions for 
The Companion we will send the fol- 
lowing Money Prizes. The First Prize 
will go to the subscriber sending the 
largest number of new subscriptions, 
the Second Prize to the subscriber send- 
ing the next largest list, etc. 





First Prize - - - $250.00 
Second Prize - - - 200.00 
Third Prize - - - 150.00 
Fourth Prize - - - 100.00 
Fifth Prize- - - - 75.00 
Sixth Prize- - - - 60.00 
Seventh Prize - - - 50.00 
Eighth Prize - - - 40.00 
Ninth Prize - - - 30.00 
Tenth Prize - - - 25.00 


Next 5 Prizes, $20.00 each 100.00 
Next 10 Prizes, 15.00 each 150.00 
Next 25 Prizes, 10.00 each 250.00 
Next 100 Prizes, 5.00 each 500.00 


To All Others 


To each subscriber who does not win 
one of the 150 Prizes offered for work 
Before Christmas, but who sends at least 
3 new subscriptions between October 17 
and December 25, 1918, we will give a 
Special Recognition Prize of $1.00 
in addition to the Premiums and Win- 
ner’s Certificates. You can’t lose. 








NoTE. 1. To count in this Contest, new 
subscriptions must be postmarked at your 
post office on or after October 17, but not later 
than December 25, 1918. 2. All subscriptions 
must be obtained in accordance with the 
Conditions in The Companion of October 17, 
Page 539. 3. This Offer is open to Youth’s 
Companion subscribers only. Publishers, 
News Dealers and Subscription Agents are 
not eligible. 
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Mrs. PORTER has autographed 








one thousand copies of her new 





book for Companion readers.... 





HACH new story from the pen of Gene Stratton- 

Porter is awaited with keen anticipation by 
But who shall measure their 
delight in this announcement that not only is her 
newest and best story now ready, but, in addition, 
the author has written her autograph in each 
of one thousand copies exclusively for Compan- 
We are sure Mrs. Porter’s hosts of 


Companion readers. 


ion readers. 


admirers among our readers will appreciate the 

delicate courtesy extended to them by their favorite 
author, and will be quick to take advantage of the un- 
usual opportunity it presents. Read the Offer below 


and act at once. 


PRESS COMMENTS 


The absolute sincerity of Gene Stratton- 
Porter, her honesty, her unspoiled and 
fresh look upon life, are what have taken 
her to the clean and decent hearts of the 
hundreds of thousands who do not per- 
suade themselves that they like a thing 
because it has ‘‘literary values,’’ but who 
know they like a book because it has life’s 
values. They exult mightily in Mrs, 


Porter’s books because in Mrs. Porter’s 
books they find people that they live with 
and things that they live by. There is no 
more plot in her book than there is in a 
human life; there is just as much but no 


human love and human sorrow, jealousy, 
envy, malice, pure joy, bravery, deep and 
enduring satisfaction, regret, motherhood, 
to be reckoned with?—J/V. Y. Sun. 


It will find readers on farms, in the col- 
leges, and in the big cities where most 
people live. And the reason will be that it 
depicts natural, familiar, normal life with 
the sordidness and meanness of human 
nature presented without moralizing, and 
the beauty, kindness, uplift, the purifica- 
tion by fire, painted through action and 
speech whose convincingness is unmistak- 








Limberlost Cabin 
Rome City, Indiana 
October 12, 1918 


Tae Youth's Companion 
Gentlemen: 


I have taken great 
pride and pleasure in autographing an edi- 
tion of my latest book, "A Daughter of the 
Land,” for “The Youth's Companion." I even 
turned chemist and worked for half a day to 
compound an ink, which would exactly match 
the delicate green shades of the front dec- 
orations of the book, I sincerely hope that 
the readers of the “Companion” will find as 
much pleasure in this edition of the book as 
I have had in preparing it for them. 


Very caer 


GsP/Ps 

















more. 


Who wants a plot when there is 


able.—Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. 


Be one of the fortunate 
thousand who will receive 
Autographed Copies Free 











DAUGHTER OF THE LAND is the story of a girl who ‘seized the 
wings of opportunity.” Born with a keen desire for the fullness of life, 

and a wonderful love for nature, she is expected, as the youngest of a 

large family of grown children, to perform the drudgery that her brothers 
and sisters have escaped. As she forces the unwilling hand of fate her 
masterful passion for ownership of land brings her face to face with the 
greatest force she has to conquer—herself. As her battle goes on, through a 
legion of difficulties she wins out at last to a realization of the higher things 
necessary to lasting happiness, and finds not alone success in material things but 
the perfect love of a strong man. It is an inspiring tale of a life worth while. 


Kate Bates, a true “ Daughter of the Land,” is as American as the God- 
dess of Liberty. She fought for her freedom against long odds, renouncing 
the easy pathof luxury that leads to loss of self-respect. She learned her 
great lesson as America is now learning it—that only through sacrifice and 
sorrow is character builded and happiness attained. 


The whole book is in tune with the earnest mood of the times. It is 
essentially patriotic in spirit, and emphasizes the tremendous importance to 
the nation of the lives of those that till the soil. 





OUR OFFER Send us one new yearly subscription (not 

* your own) with $2.00 to pay for it, and we 
will present you with a copy of the regular $1.40 edition of A Daughter 
of the Land in which Mrs. Porter has written her autograph. All 
orders will be filled in their turn—the first thousand receiving auto- 
graphed copies, while the regular $1.40 edition will be sent to all others. 
The Autographed Copies are not offered for sale. 










IMPORTANT 
1. Our Offer is made only 
to a present subscriber to pay 
him for introducing the paper into 
a home where it has not been taken the 
past year. 2. New subscriptions sent us prior 
to November 28, 1918, cannot count on this Offer. 

3. Only one Autographed Copy to a subscriber. 


Ic RMB" eh 





THE CHRISTMAS SEASON is a most appropriate time to introduce The Companion into a new home. See that one new sub- 
scription is added to our list and we will reward you as explained in our Offer. You may promise the new subscriber that he will 
receive the remaining issues of 1918, Free, beginning at time order reaches us, then for a full year to January, 1920. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 881 Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Painted by Edw. V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright 1918 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
‘““NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE FARE.’’ 




















